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and danger. In England a similar class is known as the 
Hooligans. ‘They are foul, dissipated, and brutal, but 


not always in evidence. But in the late riots in Liver- 
pool and London they broke loose from restraint and made 
the strike, that might have been merely a safe tension 
between classes, a bloody conflict that brought undeserved 
disgrace upon the real laborers, and made it for a time 
appear as if social and political chaos were at hand. It 
is an appalling thought that after so many years of civili- 
zation there are in the most enlightened communities 
remnants of the lowest savagery ready to break out in 
lynchings, resistance to law, and various forms of mur- 
derous violence. ‘To meet such forms of depravity there 
is nothing adequate but recourse to the old ideas of retri- 
bution with a stern enforcement of the law that every 
man must be held responsible for his own conduct and 
treated accordingly. 


ONE of the evidences of the crudity of American culture 
and taste is to be found in the display made in the foreign 
shops. European and Oriental things made for the 
American market that are viewed with contempt by the 
people who make them are exhibited as costly specimens 
of the taste and culture of the Old World. Japan has 
given us many lessons in art and the ornamental indus- 
tries, but has also shrewdly exploited the American love 
of display and ignorance of the canons of good taste. 
China also has profited in the same way. ‘There are 
hideous things made by the Orientals which have subtle 
meanings and fixed values, but they are not at all akin to 
the atrocities made for the American market and exhibited 
as genuine because very ugly. 


a 


Goop citizenship in the United States is consistent 
with any form of religion and any foreign origin or descent. 
Catholic and Protestant, Jew, Mohammedan and Buddh- 
ist, Irish, German, and Scandinavian dwellers in the 
land, are eligible to all the privileges and opportunities 
afforded by the Constitution and the laws. The only 
condition is that they shall all lay aside their foreign 
ideals and practices, and strive to assimilate themselves 
to the dominant ideals of the Republic. Among these 
are the demand that the Church shall claim no authority 
over the State, and that no one form of religion shall be 
favored to the injury or prejudice of any other. ‘There 
is also the requirement that every foreigner who seeks 
shelter and a home in the United States shall leave behind 
him not only his vow of allegiance to any foreign power, 
but also his antipathies and grievances. Accepting these 
and similar terms, there is no reason why Jews, Roman 
Catholics, Irish, and Germans should not become loyal 
and welcome citizens. Rejecting these terms, they live 
among us as secret foes, dangerous to the country that 
protects them. 
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MARRIAGE in the United States is a popular institu- 
tion which is in danger of falling upon evil days. Just 
where the trouble is nobody knows. ‘The census reports 
do not much help us, because it is not sufficient to know 
that one in every twelve who marry are at some time di- 
vorced. We need to know something about the classes 
from which divorces are reported. What are the moral 
and social forces at work to cause the marriage tie to be- 
come loose so that it is easily untied? ‘The social promi- 
nence of a few unstable creatures draws attention to them 
and their misdoings, but only slight reflection is needed 
to show that the evil runs through all ranks of society 
and is even more common among the vast, nameless mul- 
titude than among the well-known and notorious mem- 
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bers of what is called society. There are even in New 
England remote hamlets where an exchange of husbands 
and wives is not unknown and is not punished. Roman 
Catholics claim to be free from the evils of divorce. They 
certainly are not free from the discords which end in sep- 
aration and in desertion, ifnot divorce. A study of causes 
is greatly needed. A process of readjustment is going 
on. Is it good or bad? 

a 


VACATION time leaves many blessings for those who 
are able to rest and to enjoy the pleasures that recreate 
the vital organs and replenish the reservoirs of energy. 
That which dissipates energy and leaves the mind tired, 
the body weakened, and the springs of effort depleted is 
always injurious, although it~goes ‘under the name of 
pleasure. The vicious people are not the only ones that 
are dissipated. We have known the excesses of a revival 
of religion, so called, to leave the penitents so exhausted 
by emotional excesses as to be quite unfitted for the 
duties of every-day life. A little of everything good and 
not too much of anything is a safe rule. 


A Generous Patriotism. 


At one of the Lake Mohonk Conferences a man of high 
ideals and generous impulses described patriotism as a 
waning virtue. He evidently thought that love of coun- 
try must of necessity be opposed to a disinterested love 
of all men and all nations. He would have come much 
nearer the truth if he had described patriotism as an ex- 
panding virtue, one that in proportion to its perfection 
makes itself a blessing to all mankind. The mother who 
loves her own children with pure devotion and serves 
them with unstinted tenderness is the best friend of all 
motherless children. That statue of Liberty enlighten- 
ing the world, set up in the harbor of New York, is far 
from being a faithful emblem of the ideals of the American 
people; nevertheless, it ought to be, and it ought to sug- 
gest, to every American patriot the duty of America to be- 
come great and rich and powerful, in order to become the 
friend and efficient helper of other nations. 

John Ruskin gave his great influence and authority to 
that mischievous dictum that the gain of one is the loss 
of all others. His language is ‘‘remembering always the 
great, palpable, inevitable fact,—that what one person 
has, another cannot have.’ Now the evident fact is 
that one person or one nation may have power, courage, 
influence, together with wealth, culture, and executive 
force, and may make all these things serve not only per- 
sonal and national interests, but also may consciously 
and effectively make all these elements of well-being serve 
the interests of other men and other nations. It is evi- 
dent that if a boy has a big red apple another boy, 
although he may have another just as good, cannot have 
the same apple. Such a fact, however, is not a sufficient 
basis for a system of political economy. 

The word ‘“philanthropy’’ can have no large meaning 
unless it expresses the disposition and describes the action 
of those who make personal gains the means of giving aid 
and comfort to those who have less than themselves, thus 
making capacity, prowess, and success the means of bless- 
ing others. In such a disposition of the good things that 


a man or nation may acquire, the gain of one is not the 


loss of any, but is something added to the common stock 
of assets available for all who have the wit to use them. 
Mr. Arthur Benson, in one of his admirable lectures on 
Ruskin, gives expression to the mischievous sentiment 
that we are condemning. He says, “Ruskin had, to my 
mind, one distinguishing mark of the true prophet,—that 
he was no patriot, because the triumph of patriotism must 
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necessarily carry with it the quenching of the aspirations 
of other nations, their defeat and their discomfiture.”’ 
If this is a statement of the truth, then it must also be true 
that the love of home and the domestic affections are ad- 
verse to the welfare of the community, when in fact the 
best householders are always the best citizens, and the 
most generous friends of the widow and the orphan are 
those who know the meaning and the blessing of a happy 
home. 

Ancient Israel was the most patriotic and intensely 
self-centred among that group of nations that came into 
view east of the Mediteranean Sea; but the narrow and 
selfish view was not all, nor was it the most important 
part of that fierce devotion to the God of Jacob and his 
chosen people, which wrought such miracles of valor in 
defence of their religion and their native land. Some of 
the noblest ideals connected with the Jewish and Chris- 
tian religions came out of the belief that the chosen peo- 
ple were chosen not for their own good alone, but to raise 
up a nation that should among all the nations of the earth 
become a consecrated representative of the divine will 
and pleasure, a servant of Jehovah, who should even in 
adversity and sorrow bear the burdens of the evil and the 
unthankful, to the end that at last the holy temple at 
Jerusalem should be a house of prayer for all nations. At 
its best the patriotism of Israel was one of the most un- 
selfish and even sublime agents of universal progress. 

As patriots the people of America may aspire to leader- 
ship among the nations in the interest of peace, human 
brotherhood, and the education of all the tribes and races 
to the point where they may make the most of themselves 
and the resources that Nature has placed at their disposal. 
To this end the patriot who is true to the highest interests 
of all men everywhere will see to it that, so far as he has 
influence and authority, the United States in all the de- 
partments of its public and private life shall cleanse itself 
of all corruption, bring out and train its native energies, 
and make itself fit to be an apostle of liberty and a defender 
of the rights of men and nations everywhere. With such 
ideals in mind the deeper the sentiment of patriotism is 
imbedded in the thoughts and hopes of our people, the 
better the outlook for service for all who need our 
helping hands. 


The Open View. 


In the rapid discoveries of the present age it is impolitic 
to assert any fact with vehemence. We may assert with 
zeal what we believe, and it is our duty to do so; but to 
assert that this is truth, that error, is to lay ourselves 
liable to correction, for the truth of to-day may be the 
error of to-morrow, and that which many believe to be 
error is truth, no doubt. 

In science this is truly the truth. Change is so uni- 
versal that even the basic theories of matter and force 
are undergoing changes all the time. But a few years 
ago an atom was the smallest conceivable particle of 
matter, a dull, inert, indivisible particle of an element. 
Now the elements are being merged into one another, 
and the electron is the smallest particle of matter—in 
which the former atom has as much room to vibrate as 
the stars have to swing in space. 

In religion there is the same rapid change. It is not 
so clearly expressed, nor so openly avowed, but it is in the 
mind and heart. How little of the old creeds, the old 
theology, is believed by the masses of those who are 
within the church, it would be hard to determine. Sure 
it is that the mind is filled with the light of liberty; and 
the human heart, the beating heart, is filled with love. 
Humanity is rising in the scale. ‘There is new thought, 
and with it there is a new God and a new Man. 
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In government there is mighty upheaval, albeit the old 
forms are holding fast. ‘The trend is toward democracy. 
Look at it in Russia; but think of itin China! Over the 
world liberty is lighting new torches, one nation holding 
out the flame to another. Then the means of govern- 
ment,—these are to be without war! 

In the economics of life a change is going on all the time. 
It affects the happiness of us all. We are building new 
standards of life. We are bringing together the results 
of the experience of mankind. and weaving them into the 
laws of our own endeavor. ‘The old idea of the indignity 
of labor is changed. That which is useful is the only 
stamp of respectability. The man who works with his 
hands and his eyes, this man may be doing something 
worth while in alleviating the distress of poverty and want. 
If so, then he is to be taken into our social life just as is 
he who uses his brain alone to determine the destinies 
of men. 

What is man’s duty to himself, then, in approaching the 
truth of affairs to-day? Is it not to hold a suspended 
judgment above that which appears to be, conscious of 
nothing but his own adherence to the right, as he sees the 
right, with an open view at all times and an eager heart 
to discern the coming of that which shall be for the benefit 
of mankind, no matter whence it comes? Let us believe 
that the matter of holding fast to party and to creed has 
gone into the past with its dead. 

This is not so much the boasted independence! No 
man is independent of truth. He is its servant. But let 
us believe that the man who would be just to himself and 
kind to his fellow-man will hold himself in readiness to 
adopt that which is the best for all men. Not that with 
the advent of each new discovery, each new theory, each 
fad, if you will, the man must be ready to acceptit. Nay, 
it is wise to think much before accepting that which is 
contrary to old customs and to old beliefs. But that 
the man shall be ready to let go that which he does not 
believe, this is the paramount duty of the hour. It is 
not, then, mere assertion of freedom; it is that devout and 
righteous outlook which will disclose the best. If this 
prove to be not the truth, not the right, then one has done 
his best; he can no more. ‘The first thing that must be 
done is to get rid of the idea that, because the fathers 
held to this or that, it was intended forever to be a guide 
for mankind. 

But let us awaken to fear! Let us cling fast to honor! 
Let us be proud of the right! Let us never forget to love! 
Let us have patience and mercy, and at the last stoop to 
conquer, and laugh to bind up the wounds of a fellow-man! 
Let us be at peace with our own consciences, no matter 
what the changes are, nor how soon they may come, nor 
what sacred memories they contravene! Let us be ready 
to be free! 

Ah, it is the open view. Yonder in the distance is a 
new man. Back in the past there is all the suffering, 
the blood, the evil, the hatred, the war, the famine, the 
dying of souls, and the perishing of love out of the human 
heart. Aye, more than that, yonder in the past is that 
old Mosiac creed of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
Yonder, in the cloud, is Jehovah gone forever, out of the 
mind and heart of humanity, and shining swiftly out of 
the gloom which he cast is the sun of righteousness, the 
God of Love, forever again in the heart of humanity, 
ready to save to the uttermost. It is the same with all 
things. 

The thumb-screw and the rack are not more surely gone 
out of the conscience of the world than is the belief that 
punishment is the right duty and prerogative of society 
toward the criminal, or that the man who commits a crime 
is within himself responsible for all that he does. We 
know, now, that his ancestors were responsible for some of 
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his tendencies. We know now that it is our duty to help 
him and not harm him. We are establishing juvenile 
courts and prison reform all over the land, and it is because 
we have the right thought and the open view. 

Why, if one will lift his eyes and look, the world is grow- 
ing better at an amazing pace. The hue and cry about 
corruption in government is but a passing shadow of 
crime. Where is the president that the people would 
impeach, where is the cabinet which the people would try 
for treason, where is the governor and the state and 
county officials who are corrupt en masse? Nay, there is 
here the finest honesty. Because a few legislators and a 
few councilmen are convicted of graft there is no need to 
despair. ‘The open view shows us not only the goodness 
of the present but the goodness of the new day. It is 
coming, shod in sandals of light and bearing aloft the con- 
stellations. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Was your Church the Starry Night? 


It is not improbable that many a Unitarian, and many 
aman or woman who ought to become a real and useful 
Unitarian, went away from home some time in June or 
July, heaving a great sigh of satisfaction at the prospect 
of two, three, or a dozen weeks of Bohemian freedom. 
So far as the little Unitarian church over the way was 
concerned, during all that time they would not see its 
closed doors, and they would not feel any reproach in- 
spired by the visual recognition of its claims upon them. 
They perhaps said,— 

“We will have rites our faith to bind, 

But our church shall be the starry night, 

Our altar the grassy night outspread, 

And our priest the muttering wind.”’ 
When they escaped thus from the local church, they 
may have escaped also from the grocer, the coal com- 
pany, the ice man, and the landlord; and, when at last 
they found themselves within a wilderness of strangers 
at some summer hotel, or leading a lawless existence 
in soft shirt or khaki gown, they may have lost all 
consciousness of the exactions and burdens of a civilized 
existence. 

But what many a summer absconder has not realized 
is the fact that he has not escaped from himself. Most 
people take themselves along when they go on a summer 
vacation. And the chances are if the meek little church 
which they have left at home has not furnished them 
with the wherewith, they will not be able to find that 
altar on ‘“‘the grassy night outspread,” and the muttering 
wynd will be to them anything but a priest. In short, 
their religious faith will not be bound by any rites 
worth mentioning and the starry night will resemble 
nothing that they have identified with a church. 

The world outside of us is little else than a reflec- 
tion of the world within us. I know an anthropologist 
who spends an anthropological vacation, for the simple 
reason that he cannot leave himself at home when he 
goes away for the summer. I know a poet who trans- 
lates the ocean and the forest into verse for the same 
reason, and I am acquainted with several ministers whose 
vacations are spent in frock coats and white ties. That 
is to say, in each case the kingdom of God within has 
been allowed to crystallize into a function and the soul 
has lost its adaptability. 

The church stands in any community to enable human 
beings to get out of themselves into God. If it fails to 
develop this conscious power, it is of small value. If, in 
escaping the human environment, one has no eyes to see 
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and no ears to hear the divine environment, a vacation 
may release him from physical toil and mental care, but 
it will not revitalize one’s faith by any possible ministry 
of nature. 

A conservatory of music introduces the student into 
a mystic realm of audible law and order; the mathema- 
tician has made his acquaintance with a marvellous em- 
pire of exact relations; the social scientist has his eyes 
open to the conditions of human welfare; but how can 
any one with an atrophied sense of God feel the en- 
thusiasm and peace which the trained reader may de- 
cipher from the palimpsest of nature? 

A letter comes to me in which I read the words “ relig- 
ion is one of the worst curses I know of. Wipe it out 
and burn the roots.’’ So might a man born blind speak 
of art, or a deaf man comment upon the subject of 
music. 

The little church over the way and the big church up 
the avenue will have no primary reason for their exist- 
ence if they do not nurture and train the sense of God. 
And if, as the people come back to them from their 
summer outings, these churches are made as useful as 
possible by the devotion and support they deserve, then 
there will be some reason for assuming a year hence 


that 
“Our church shall be the starry night, 
Our altar the grassy night outspread, 
And our priest the muttering wind.” 


Lewis G. WILSON. 


I learn with regret that in my reference to the treas- 
urer’s report, in the last number of the Christian Register, 
I said that some delay in its preparation was occasioned 
by the treasurer’s death. I find, however, that, owing 
to the excellent condition of the treasurer’s accounts and 
the efficient industry of his assistant, Miss Close, no 
delay in its preparation has occurred,—an acknowledg- 
ment which I am very glad to make. 

L. G. W. 


Current Topics. 


THE attitude of the administration toward tariff re- 
vision was outlined in a specific declaration made by 
President Taft in a “keynote speech” before the Essex 
County Republican Club, at Hamilton, Mass., on Au- 
gust 26. After characterizing the attitude of the majority 
in the House and of the combined minority and Repub- 
lican insurgency in the Senate as a striving for a “tariff 
for politics only,’ the Executive delivered the following 
pledge: “The time of the Chinese wall and duties ex- 
ceeding the difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad has passed, and we of the Republican 
party are under the obligation, as soon as opportunity 
comes, to advocate and carry through a revision of the 
tariff which shall meet the present popular demand, and 
to which we are really pledged. ‘Therefore, when the 
tariff board shall make its report in December on wool 
and cotton, I expect to submit to Congress recommenda- 
tions based upon its report for a revision of both sched- 


ules.” 
as 


Tue longest flight by aéroplane yet accomplished in 
the history of aviation was completed at the end of last 
week by Harry N. Atwood, who reached New York City 
after traversing 1,265 miles, airline, from St. Louis. This 
distance—exceeding by 101 miles the previously re- 
corded maximum—Mr. Atwood covered with but one 
trifling mishap in the actual flying time of twenty-eight 
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hours and thirty-one minutes, in varying sorts of weather, 
which did not, however, include a pronounced gale. The 
St. Louis-New York flight demonstrated in large measure 
the practicability of the heavier-than-air method of 
aérial propulsion for long distances. Unless Mr. Atwood 
changes his announced plans, he will take a more con- 
clusive step in the same argument by crossing the con- 
tinent from San Francisco or Los Angeles to New York. 
Such a performance, apart from its value as a test of human 
endurance under a long-continued stress, is expected 
to go far toward demonstrating the yet undetermined 
element of the length of endurance of the machine under 
service operation. 
ad 


FRANCE last week raised the curtain a little way upon 
the drama that is being enacted by Franco-German 
diplomacy, by publishing to the world the fact that it is 
not the intention of the republic to permit Germany to 
have an unrestrained hand in the Moroccan incident 
precipitated by the seizure of Agadir by a German force, 
pending the granting of a territorial guid pro quo by the 
French in return for German acquiescence in French 
plans of ultimate expansion in Morocco. In effect the 
Paris press, official and semi-official, gave it to be under- 
stood that the attitude of France has been subjected to 
a degree of stiffening that makes the employment of the 
word “‘war’’ possible in the pending negotiations, in the 
event of Germany’s refusal to accept a specified maxi- 
mum of territorial concessions in the French Congo as 
the price of an express recognition of the political rights 
of France in Morocco. At the same time the broad hint 
was allowed to go out of Paris that the French Republic 
is summoning its first, and a part of its second, reserves 
to the colors. 

Fd 


To the thinly veiled hint of force offered by France,. 


Germany replied with an audible rattling of the sword, 
though it was observed that the kaiser, contrary to his 
established practice in such phases of diplomacy, main- 
tained a discreet attitude of complete silence on the sub- 
ject at issue. The German press, however, was less 
reticent; and its attacks upon Great Britain, almost im- 
mediately upon the disclosure of an attitude of resistance 
at Paris, clearly conveyed the popular impression in 
Germany that behind the unexpectedly  stiff-backed 
Frenchman stands a British ally and possibly a Russian 
to keep him company. In point of fact, the present 
situation is admirably adapted to a test of the effective- 
ness of the understanding among Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, and anv undue aggressiveness by the gentle- 
men of the foreign office at Berlin may easily result in 
complications which have not been contemplated in the 
German plan of territorial expansion at the expense of 
the French empire in Africa. Such complications Ger- 
many seems anxious to avoid. 


ed 


THE intensity of the interest aroused by the issue of 
reciprocity, in the pending parliamentary campaign in 
Canada, is indicated by the unparalleled crowds that have 
been gathering in all sections of the country to listen to 
the arguments presented for and against the approval 
by the coming parliament of the treaty with the United 
States. Premier Laurier, despite his seventy years, is 
conducting a vigorous defence of the agreement, and the 
enthusiasm which his public appearances have evoked 
thus far is quite up to the standard set by the astute old 
liberal leader. Against him, in addition to the con- 
servative chiefs, is pitted Henri Bourassa, a fiery orator 
of the Nationalist camp, whom many observers of Can- 
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adian affairs regard as a man of the future, whichever 
way the present contest shall be decided at the polls. 
Mr. Bourassa’s attacks upon the premier have struck 
so deep that Sir Wilfrid has selected his former ally for 
special denunciations, exceeding in some instances the 
latitude offered by the rules of political debate. 


a 


PortTUGAL took her place among the full-fledged re- 
publics on August 28, when the provisional cabinet went 
out of existence and was succeeded by the ministry 
named by Manuel de Arriaga, the former university pro- 
fessor and instructor in English to King Carlos and the 
Duke of Oporto, who four days earlier had been elected 
president of Portugal by overwhelming vote of the con- 
stituent assembly. President Arriaga succeeded, imme- 
diately upon his election, to the office, held provisionally 
since the revolution of last year by Theophile Braga, the 
man who led the republicans in the deposition of King 
Manuel. ‘The first regularly constituted administration 
of the Republic of Portugal begins its work under condi- 
tions which indicate a stormy future, hinging chiefly 
upon differences of opinion between the moderate and 
the extreme republicans as to the provisions of the law 
of separation. The clericals and monarchists have 
demonstrated their ability to fish in troubled waters, 
and they may be relied upon to do their utmost to pro- 
mote further dissensions among the republicans. 


Brevities. 


Out of their folly the laboring men who seek to win 
justice through violence will learn a better way to appeal 
to the sympathies of their fellow-men. 


A revolution is going on in all parts of the world of 
which the end will be the amelioration of many of the 
worst evils from which the down-trodden masses have 
suffered for many ages. 


The doctrine of the Fatherhood of God was accepted 
ages before it was seen that fatherhood involved sonship, 
and many more ages passed before it was seen that son- 
ship involved brotherhood. 


The difference between the revolutions of our time 
and such as upheaved Europe in 1848 is that all classes 
of people are learning that killing somebody is not the 
best way to redress grievances. 


Let the Senate of the United States reflect upon the 
thing that has happened to the House of Lords when it 
is tempted to make its own dignity more important than 
the interests of the civilized world. 


The influence of a good example is seen in the aston- 
ishing readiness of France, Japan, and even Germany, 
to follow Great Britain in responding to the invitation 
to arbitrate differences instead of fighting over them. 


There are young men and women who are degenerate 
and vicious. But there was never a generation in which 
so many wholesome, well-grown, and attractive young 
people could be found as in the one now on the stage. 


One of the most dangerous classes in the community 
comprises the men and women who draw their incomes 
from property which, by their agents, is let for immoral 
trades and pursuits, and who shut their eyes so long as 
it pays. 
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Letters to the Editor, 


The Twentieth Century New Testament. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A number of men in England, who do not give their 
names, have published in Bristol three small volumes 
containing a new translation of the New ‘Testament. 
This new version has been reprinted by the F. H. Revell 
Company in New York. But, while the Revised Version 
made in 1881 preserves as much as possible of the words 
and idioms which gave King James’s Version its charac- 
teristic charm and dignity, this new translation employs 
the phraseology current at the present day. It is thus 
almost entirely free from the obscurity which inevitably 
attends Elizabethan modes of expression, and its simple 
and easy style has all the clearness which it has been the 
aim of the translators to secure. It lacks, of course, the 
dignity and solemnity which, like a sort of sacred halo, 
irradiates the Authorized Version,—a charm. which the 
translators have been willing to sacrifice in the interests 
of truth and lucidity. 

But the change makes more difference than was prob- 
ably expected. Deprived of their halo, the canonical 
books seem to drop at once to the level of the apocryphal 
writings, such as the Gospel of Nicodemus and the Epistle 
of Barnabas. In this modern dress they appear simply 
as writings of uncertain origin, as to both time and place, 
and of anonymous authorship. All writings that have 
come down to us from a remote antiquity present many 
literary and historical problems which it is difficult and 
even impossible for historians and scholars to solve. But 
one’s judgment as to the stories they tell and the opinions 
they embody does not have to wait for these questions to 
be answered. The modern reader feels at once whether 
the stories are true or false and whether the theories are 
wise or foolish. There is no more hesitation on these 
points with the Apocryphal Gospels and Epistles than 
with the Upanishads or the Koran. In spite of the fine 
poetry and exalted morality that occasionally appear 
in these writings, the narratives are for the most part 
palpably fictitious, and the views such as no educated 
person can now possibly entertain. 

Stripping the Scriptures of the sanctity which is thrown 
about them by the solemn phraseology of the Authorized 
Version ranges them alongside these Apocryphal Gospels 
and Epistles, and subjects them to the same judgment. 
The question whether they sound like truth or like fiction, 
whether their philosophy and theology are or are not in 
accordance with our present knowledge, is a question 
which it has seemed somewhat impious and even profane 
to raise in regard to the New Testament as we have known 
it. But we can feel no more scruple about this new ver- 
sion than about the uncanonical books which, in this 
dress, it so much resembles. A large part of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and the Acts the reader of this version finds 
simply incredible. Why or how these books came to be 
written is another question, one that cannot perhaps, 
after all these years, now be answered. But the unprej- 
udiced reader is much disposed to set them aside as 
obviously fictitious. They seem to be as remote from 
actual history as the Gospel according to John is almost 
universally held to be. So it is also with the philosophy 
and theology set forth with more or less consistency in 
the Epistles, and to some extent, perhaps, foreshadowed 
in the Synoptic Gospels. Except for their acceptance 
during so many generations, under the authority of so 
many Emperors, Popes, Councils, Synods, and Presby- 
teries, they would hardly have any standing in the modern 
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world, for they rest upon three assumptions, no one of 
which is consistent with modern thought. 

These assumptions are, first, that the occurrences de- 
scribed in'the New Testament are precisely foretold in the 
Old Testament. This is plainly not the case. 

The second assumption is that the stories of miraculous 
providential interference, which make up a chief part of 
both the Jewish and the Christian Scriptures, are literally 
true. On the contrary, it is now believed that everything 
that happens, important or unimportant, is the result of 
causes permanent in their nature, and that the results 
are not controlled or directed by special intervention of 
the Deity. : 

Third comes the fanciful theory of the “Scheme of 
Redemption” and of the singular relations described as 
existing between the Deity, the Saviour, and himself, 
which is set forth in Paul’s Epistles, and which has been 
accepted on their authority throughout pretty much the 
whole of Christendom, both Catholic and Protestant. 
This seems to be the offspring of his own excited imagina- 
tion, based perhaps on some occult doctrines of the Phar- 
isees by whom he was brought up, but no more corre- 
sponding to the facts than was the belief in the speedy 
destruction of the world, which oppressed mankind for a 
thousand years, something of which is to be found in the 
predictions in the Canonical Gospels, put, we do not know 
when or by whom, into the mouth of Jesus himself. 

None of these things is now credible to educated 
Englishmen or Americans. They seem to owe their 
continued vogue among us largely to the superstitious 
reverence with which these writings have constantly 
been regarded, and this seems to have been largely due 
to the sacredness with which they have been invested by 
the antiquated phraseology in which they have hitherto 
been conveyed to us. Ww. 

Miron, Mass. 


Aiding and Abetting the Enemy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

It has been said more than once recently that however 
much we may approve the proposed arbitration treaties 
with Great Britain and other nations, yet “doubtless 
the process of building bigger navies and maintaining 
large armies will go on, since the time has not yet come 
for the lion and the lamb to lie down together.” May 
I suggest that this is exactly the kind of concession which, 
almost more powerfully than any other kind of talk, 
helps the cause of the militarists? If men who stand 
for the methods of humanity and civilization are ready 
to admit that, practically for our time, wars must go on 
and we must be ready for them, if the advocates of friendly 
internationalism generally lie down in view of the ancient 
barbarism that confronts us, if we add the weight of our 
influence to the tide of public opinion which has habitually 
expected war as a matter of course, where may we hope 
that voices and votes will come from, distinctly to resist 
war and the incendiary instruments and preparations 
that blaze the track for war? It is this kind of easy- 
going confession of the friends of peace, that they really 
distrust the methods of peace (‘‘for the present,’ of 
course, but, therefore, practically, so far as we are con- 
cerned), that has permitted our nation to build needless 
battleships, and has sanctioned the sorrowful business 
of fortifying Panama. 

What would have been the fortunes of the promoters 
of the telephone system if they had begun by telling 
people that the new instrument was a fine thing and would 
doubtless prevail in the millennium, but of course no 
one would expect much from it while we lived? ‘This 
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is always the most subtle form in which the sceptic puts 
his objection. 

I speak as a sceptic. There is that in me which is 
always tempted to say this kind of thing about every 
noble enterprise touching the progress of men. But I 
have learned one thing about my scepticism. Its whis- 
pers come out of the dark. So far as I yield to them, I 
am of no practical use in the world. As surely as the 
light comes and light stirs in me, I am urged to trust my 
faith. What is best is of God, and therefore the strongest 
thing. Why, then, shall we not stand by it and help it 
to prevail? Why shall we not try to be as able promoters 
of the principles and methods of civilization as the agents 
of a new and improved plough or harvester? Our one 
business is to answer current objections and. difficulties, 
not to yield to them; to believe in the best and help 
others to believe, and not to urge them to doubt the more. 

CHARLES F. DOLE. 

SouTH-wEst Harpor, Mz. 


Religion and Truth. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I was pleased to read the thoughtful letter of Mr. P. J. 
Andrews from far-off Texas, and wish to add a few words 
of explanation. 

I am of opinion we have gone too far in cheapening 
the intellect and exalting the intuitions. It is fashion- 
able to follow James (who certainly belied his own words) 
in his praise of Bergson, an extreme intuitionist. He 
says, ‘Instinct finds, but does not search: reason searches, 
but does not find.’’ Such declarations mislead, in that 
they assume that all study of literature, art, science, and 
religion must carry into it a falsity, a fallacy: they dis- 
parage that faculty which has made man alive, which 
has domesticated the cow and discovered the stars, which 
has transmuted human experience and environment into 
thought, intelligence, understanding. 

I maintain that to have our instinct, our feeling, trans- 
muted into reason is not a lowering, but ‘an elevation. 
Our reflective consciousness should become more and 
more an enlarged and clarified instrument, and all the 


discoveries of the intellect must have an immense relig- 


ious significance. 

Mr. Andrews asks if we could ‘‘force a logical conclu- 
sion of a positive knowledge without resorting to realistic, 
spiritistic phenomena?’’ Prof. James and G. Lowes 
Dickinson seem to think not, but I cannot believe we 
must await the discoveries of the Society for Psychical 
Research for certainty of a future life. I do not say the 
final positions can be conquered by the intellect, but an 
advanced position may be. Can it be that in that wil- 
derness of the Unknown we shall never make a trail? 
Must it be that all the knowledge in religion we shall 
ever have will be the intuitions of the poet and the hopes 
of the saint? James G. TOWNSEND. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


The Next Step. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Is “the next step in Unitarianism”’ to be an intellectual 
one? This question has recently been raised in your 
columns, and it seems to be taken for granted that the 
question is to be answered in the affirmative. But why 
so? 

The nineteenth century was certainly one of great 
intellectual research and progress. Our intellectual and 
scientific progress has almost made us dizzy. Through 
that research a new cosmic world has come into view, a 
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new humanity has been introduced on the scene, and all 
our earlier thoughts of creation and of man have changed. 
It is, indeed, a brilliant light; for man’s relation to God, 
to the universe, and to himself has undergone marked 
changes, and these changes of thought have blazed the 
way for the onward march of humanity. It is the prov- 
ince of the intellect of man to search, to discover, and 
to lead the way up the “steep of time” to the sunlit 
crown of moral and spiritual attainment. But who dares 
to say that the present intellectual vision is not far in 
advance of the attainments of the actual man? ‘The 
law is that the intellectual vision comes first, afterward 


the actual moral attainment. Here, after all, is the 
great struggle and the final triumph of mankind. 
Therefore, I have a profound conviction, notwith- 


standing greater minds may hold the opposite view, that 
“the next step’’ not only in Unitarianism, but on the part 
of humanity in general, is to be a moral and spiritual step. 
Otherwise, I think, we should feel as one feels in the 
North, on a perfectly clear morning, when the thermom- 
eter registers forty degrees below zero. It would be 
rather chilly, to say the least. The world needs the 
warmth of love more—much more—than it does breadth 
of intellect. In truth, the heart of the world is to-day 
hungering for the real touch of soul with soul. 

Thus, if the “next step’’ is not to be along the line of 
the spiritual, I can only say that it ought to be. 

J. A. BALDRIDGE. 
Puyallup, WASH. 


A Little Journey to the Woods. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The time has mainly passed when artists travel a long 
distance to view the picturesque, the startling, the tre- 
mendous, and overpowering in nature. Now they know 
there are more good subjects within a radius of twenty- 
five miles of their home than they can hope to use in a 
liftetime, even though they live in a small-featured and 
moderately beautiful country. 

It is getting a new angle on the eternally old that con- 
stitutes nearly all the material of art. It is compassing 
a few secrets that present themselves everywhere, such 
as light, shade, perspective, form, and color. The very 
simplest of these can be studied ardently a lifetime and 
yet hold mysteries and wonders unrevealed; for, beside 
the obvious tones and shades, there are half tones and 
shades, reflections of reflections, subtleties and delicacies 
that are never revealed unless you begin to study them 
with loving ardor. ‘The landscape, we may say, is merely 
the stage on which sun, air, time of day and night, alti- 
titude and distance, play their fugues of change, ever 
shifting, ever renewing the marvel of instant and in- 
cessant creation. 

But the artist must not only see things, he must see 
through them. It is getting through to the other side 
that constitutes the best of art. If you stay on the sur- 
face, you are a mere copyist, an imitator. Nature 
will try to hide her meanings. She uses a hundred 
veils, but the artist penetrates, gets to moods, passions, 
sentiments: he feels more than he sees. 

Lewis Carroll saw through to the other side of the 
looking-glass and opened to us a world of delightful 
grotesquerie we should neyer have suspected existed, if 
he had not possessed the magic, penetrating eye. Mill- 
ions of mothers and infants had lived before Raphael 
saw his madonnas, the transfigured mother and child. 
There are only moments in art, and yet there appear to 
be centuries. It is the fixing of the moment that makes 
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it possible. All passion, tragedy, joy, love, delight, is 
in the fixing of the moment, in its varying aspects and 
expressions. ‘The momentary magic of the atmosphere 
binds all, softens, enriches, makes all things tender, full 
of meaning and depth. ‘The artist’s nature passes into 
his work. It is known by the way he lights his picture, 
the subtle gleams of expression in the curves and lines of 
his statue. 

We grow dull and earthly in proportion as we lose the 
power of seeing through to the other side of things. We 
may call it feeling, the divineness of things. All the 
art that ever existed or can exist is latent in nature,— 
in its depths, that is, for the surface is deceptive and often 
shallow. How richly the material is spread around! ‘The 
winds, the waves, bird music, the human voice in the vary- 
ing timbre of passion, emotion, love, ecstacy, grief, and 
despair are the great music teachers as they have always 
been. So the teachers of painting and sculpture are in 
the next field, over there in the woods, or by the door of 
a poor peasant’s hut. Shakespeare saw through human 
life to its limit, and clowns and rogues, tricksters and 
simpletons became immortal. 

Zola gazed upon the surface of poverty, crime, filth, 
ugliness, and horror, where Victor Hugo looked through 
it all, saw gleams of light in those dread abysses, and 
wove the story of how man may be redeemed and taken 
out of hell by love and sacrifice. The materialist sees 
the surface, he studies the obvious. The idealist sees 
deception there, and penetrates to the secret, the under- 
lying fact. ‘The power of visualizing is one of the most 
delightful gifts of human nature. You see the thing 
that is before you, but through imagination it composes 
into something else,—a picture or a poem. Come, let 
us go into the woods a half-mile distant, and we may 
find the Vale of Tempe, the Garden of the Hesperides, 
or Eden itself. 

Let us follow a little winding foot-path through the 
meadows, to a tree-clad knoll overlooking a small cup- 
like valley, or glade, filled with a tangle of low shrubs 
and ferns. ‘The trees are ringed about, and a brook 
tinkles through, hidden in verdure. ‘There are tall pines 
on the opposite knoll, and a few big boulders half buried 
in the soil. Light shimmers through the tree-tops, shad- 
ows run and glide, a squirrel chippers, and young birds 
peep in the undergrowth. Here we are as much on the 
other side of things as if we had been transported a 
thousand miles through the air. Great scenes often 
find the mind colorless and cold. ‘The bridal parties at 
Niagara seldom seem stunned and appalled by its grand- 
eur. We cannot always summon the proper emotions 
when we stand before mountains twenty thousand feet 
high, or before the mighty tumult of the ocean in astorm. 
The sight is too overwhelming for our littleness. It is 
only later, when far away, that these sublimities come 
back through the proper perspective as vision and en- 
chantment. 

Here, sitting in this little wooded glen, a dozen de- 
lightful suggestions come to mind. ‘The fresh smell of 
the wood turf, the delicious murmur of the brook, the 
hoarse sound of the wind in the pines, the ends of the 
boughs dripping light, the deep, cool recesses filled with 
half luminous, warm shadow, are a suggestion of far-off 
Vallombrosa, with its thick leafiness. Then there is a 
scent of sedge and mint that comes in whiffs, moist and 
delicious, that puts before you those delightful descrip- 
tive poems of Sidney Lanier, where he pictures the marsh 
country and the swelling, flooding tides, rolling in and 
sobbing in the reeds and rushes. 

‘The little wood has a hundred annexes, each one oc- 
cupied by a poet. ‘To the tinkling sound of a cattle 
bell and the bleat of a sheep you wander with Words- 
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worth on the Scotch hills, and see far off the glimmer of 
a blue-gray lake and the flash of the sun on the heather. 
There, through the opening in the little wood, comes the 
splendid Launcelot, riding down to Camelot. As you 
sit on a log with your back braced against a tree-trunk 
and eyes half-closed, wondrous images float in your 
brain, as you gaze through to the other side of things; 
and the little glade expands to the level floor of the 
Yosemite, and the tumbling, boiling, foaming waters of 
the mighty Nevada Falls are before you, rainbow be- 
sprent, the splendor of its wondrous current blinding your 
eyes while the Murced River races and foams below, and 
hoarse voice mingles with hoarse voice, and the great 
pines bow their heads with mighty sighings and waving 
of their boughs. tty 

But have we been asleep? How calm and tranquil the 
little glen looks, how peaceful the little trickling path 
that leads toward home! How dear the familiar sights 
and sounds of this plain country, now that you have 
wandered back from the other side of things! 


Life Mosaic. 


Master, to do great work for Thee my hand 
Is far too weak! Thou givest what may suit,— 
Some little chips to cut with care minute, 
Or tint, or grave, or polish. Others stand 
Before their quarried marble, fair and grand, 
And make a lite-work of the great design 
Which Thou hast traced; or, many-skilled, combine 
To build vast temples, gloriously planned; 
Yet take the tiny stones which I have wrought, 
Just one by one, as they were given by Thee, 
Not knowing what came next in Thy wise thought. 
Set each stone by Thy Master-hand of grace; 
Form the mosaic as Thou wilt for me, 
And in Thy temple pavement give it place. 
—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


Thackeray’s Ideal Woman. 


BY REV. JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


Lord Rosebery, in his recent address in opening at the 
Charterhouse an exhibition of relics, in celebration of 
the Thackeray centenary, made what must fairly be 
called a very good speech,—that is, as oratory,— but 
one, perhaps, not specially notable for its critical acumen. 
Of course, no particular fault need be found with the 
Earl’s ranking ‘“‘Vanity Fair” as “towering above the 
rest’’ of Thackeray’s works, though perhaps there is 
something to be said for ‘““Esmond’’; but certain of his 
comments upon the characters of that masterpiece may 
be noticed, with some general reflections as to the type 
of woman Thackeray evidently considered admirable. 
Lord Rosebery thinks that in “‘Vanity Fair’ the attrac- 
tion is all to vice, and virtue sits gloomily in a garb of 
whitey brown.’’ The bad persons have it all their own 
way: Amelia is “limp”; Dobbin is “vapid.” 

I confess that at the first, and possibly on the third, 
reading ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ does seem almost hopelessly given 
over to villains and sharpers. ‘The incomparable Becky 
dominates the field, the dramatis persone, and the reader, 
by her cleverness, her shrewdness, and even by a certain 
kind of charm that is certainly that of Mephistopheles 
himself. As in Balzac’s terrible world—though he him- 
self tells us that by actual count the good characters 
outnumber the bad—the stage seems filled by avaricious 
and cruel people, sensualists old and young, greedy and 
rapacious, male and female sharks, human birds of prey, 
ready to swoop down on innocence to destroy it. But, 
assuredly, with Thackeray this is not the whole story, 
nor, I think, the greater part of it, even with ‘Vanity 
Fair.’ Thackeray’s type of good woman, and perhaps 
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his view of goodness itself (as the orator said, “the two 
are anonymous’’) is essentially early Victorian. It is 
a far cry from our twentieth-century. conception of what 
constitutes virtue or what we want our women to be. 
To get the perspective we must stand back many, many 
years from the age of Ibsen’s and Bernard Shaw’s very 
free and vastly independent “new woman,” from the 
perfectly free Rebecca West and the demonic Hedda 
Gabler, and think ourselves back into the realm where, 
in a calm and placid atmosphere, dwell Amelia Sedley, 
Laura Pendennis, Florence Dombey, and Agnes Wick- 
field. We might almost go a little farther back still and 
throw in a few of Walter Scott’s heroines; but that point 
need not now be made. Over and over again Thackeray 
has shown us that the type he admires is not the intel- 
lectual, the clever, the shrewd woman, not Becky, not 
Beatrix, not Blanche Amory, who all have a touch of 
the devil in them, but Amelia, the mother of Arthur 
Pendennis, the younger Laura, Lady Castlewood. What 
are their virtues? Simple constancy, faithfulness unto 
death, a loving gentleness that is like iron in its strength 
and power of endurance, a faith that often, perhaps, 
passes into something very like foolish credulity, but is 
certainly not ‘“‘limp.’”’ We may laugh a little at Amelia’s 
trust in the handsome and good-for-little George Osborne, 
and, on the whole, it was certainly better for her that 
while she prayed for him on that night of Waterloo he 
should lie on the field dead with a bullet through his 
heart; but certainly there is a simple constancy here 
that calls forth just admiration. Mrs. Pendennis was 
not particularly acute or what we call an intellectual 
woman, but her devotion to her wayward and rather 
foolish son has in it a quality that we may call angelic 
or divine. 

To be sure, Thackeray, by his perpetual taking us aside 
and preaching his little sermon, overdoes his driving 
home of his moral. In ‘‘The Newcomes,’’ and especially 
in ‘‘Pendennis,’”’ he is always saying, in rather too loud 
a stage aside: Now look here! ‘This is the kind of woman 
the world needs. She has perhaps too much heart and 
too little head, but, though you probably do not agree 
with me, you will find, after all, that this combination is 
a great deal better than any arrangement the other way 
round. You may laugh and sneer at her, but the fact 
is you are not worthy to tie her shoe-strings. Man is a 
poor, wandering sheep in comparison with this loyal, de- 
voted creature at his side. Indeed, you, Arthur Pen- 
dennis, have many times admitted that you do not de- 
serve to have such a faithful helper and savior as that 
timid and over modest mother, that patient and long- 
suffering Laura; and, as Henry Esmond himself says (I 
quote from memory), “Gracious God, what am I that 
such a woman should love me!’’ when, in one of the 


greatest scenes of English fiction, Lady Castlewood, 


coming out of the church service, cries, as she sees him, 
“T knew you would come, for to-day, Henry, in the an- 
them, when they sang ‘They that sow in tears shall reap 
in joy; he that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him,’ I looked up and saw you.” She 
broke into a wild flood of weeping. She flung herself 
upon the young man’s breast, crying, “His sheaves with 
him, my dear, his sheaves with him!” No, it is not the 
cleverness of the beguiling Beatrix, but the love and faith 
of the older woman that at last wins the day, and, though 
I may speak only for myself, the reader’s admiration. 
How about “Vanity Fair’? Even here, after many 
readings, it does not seem to me that cynicism or mere 
bitterness of spirit has the last word. ‘To be sure, night 
and destiny,—that destiny which is involved in our char- 
acters, the destiny Sophocles found in the lawless haste 
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of Gidipus, and even in the overhaughtiness of Antigone 
(Shakespeare, too, found the same fault in Cordelia, who 
was just a bit too proud, and pride, as certainly with 
Shakespeare as with the Greek dramatist, always brings 
its doom),—black night, shuts down on Becky and all her 
works, which were the works of darkness. There is, of 
course, no softening of the picture here, no dodging of the 
sure working of the great moral laws. Any one, for in- 
stance, who has seen Mrs. Fiske’s remarkable presenta- 
tion of that wonderful adventuress, with all her super- 
ficial chatter and brilliancy, has not the slightest doubt 
about the truth of the Scripture declaration that the wages 
of sin are death; or, on the other hand, that, though 
Amelia may be “limp” and Dobbin slightly ‘vapid,’ 
faithfulness, constancy, love, and simple goodness are, 
after all, the regnant powers in the world. Of course, 
I do not pretend that Amelia is very interesting, or that 
Dobbin is quite manly in his doglike devotion. Cer- 
tainly, goodness of the right sort should always command 
our respect. When Maria Edgeworth said of some one, 
“She is the most interesting good person I have ever met,” 
she touched a subtle and most important point. Good- 
ness is not always quite interesting enough; not, I think, 
because, as the cynics would say, we are so bad that we 
are only interested in vice, but because, alas! goodness 
is not quite good enough. The right kind of goodness 
must look before and after; must be able to. touch the 
high heavens as well as walk firmly on the ground; must 
have commerce with the eternities and the immensities, 
as well as be able to deal successfully with ‘“‘the daily 
round, the common task.’ It must not be what Milton 
called “a cloistered and fugitive virtue, which shirks out 
of the race,’’ but must go down into the arena, “where 
the immortal garlands are to be run for, not without dust 
and heat.’”’ Perhaps Amelia and Laura Pendennis are 
not quite strong enough or wise enough for this high ad- 
venture; but is it not something of this sort that Thack- 
eray is trying to tell us? Or perhaps it is the moral of 
Comus,?—— 


“Tf Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.”’ 


Thackeray’s great rival, Dickens, had apparently much 
the same ideal of womanhood. Agnes Wickfield, Kate 
Nickleby, Florence Dombey,—they are all one type, lov- 
ing, patient, constant, faithful unto death. After many 
rereadings of “David Copperfield,” one finds something 
more in Agnes than the beautiful waxen doll that she has 
sometimes been reckoned. Rather is she like the figure 
of a calm-eyed saint in some Old-world cathedral, on whom 
the sunset light is falling, patient, waiting, with the tran- 
quillity of a saint and the added wisdom of a large-hearted 
woman. ‘he strength of these women is to sit still, to 
be patient, and endure to the end. They are like Solveig 
in Ibsen’s “ Peer Gynt,’’ of whom we do not see very 
much, but we feel that always she is there on the higher 
heights, in the sunshine, singing a little song of trust and 
confidence, that is all the time luring the wayward, pas- 
sionate youth to her side. Physically weak, much less 
athletic than our twentieth-century girls who would laugh 
Laura Pendennis and Florence Dombey to scorn for their 
softness, they have quite sufficient moral force to enable 
them to serve most efficaciously the ‘“weak vessels’’; 7.e., 
the men folk. 

Intellectual? Perhaps not! We must go to the two 
Georges, George Eliot and George Meredith, for a type 
of intellectual woman. For instance, there is Dorothea 
Brooke. She has far more mind than Amelia or Laura 
or Agnes or Florence ever thought of. She is even a 
learned woman, as George Eliot was learned. But all 
her learning does not save her from making about as sad 
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a shipwreck of her life as was made by Amelia herself. 
Unquestionably she was noble, and in that very nobility 
lies the possibility of her making a well-nigh irreparable 
mistake. ‘‘Not failure, but low aim, is crime,’ and Doro- 
thea aimed at the stars. In the very loftiness of her 
spirit she failed to see that Mr. Casaubon with his use- 
less “Key to the Mythologies’’ was only a poor pedant, 
and not the high kindred spirit she had hoped to serve. 
Great intellectual gifts do not always save men, perhaps 
still less women, from mistakes that must be bitterly 
atoned for. Witness Sonya Kovalevsky, one of the 
greatest mathematicians of her age, always falling into 
the hottest of hot water in her wretched love affairs. 
Quite in line with these reflections is George Meredith’s 
Diana, certainly an intellectual woman, admirable, and 
even, to use the slang of the schoolgirls, ‘“‘adorable,” a 
splendid creature, large-minded and large-hearted. She 
is witty, with the Meredithian wealth of epigram. Ap- 
parently, too, she is a most able combatant in the world 
of politics and literature. But all her ability does not 
prevent her from committing an act of baseness (it may 
well be that Meredith was himself misled by the reported 
story concerning “a lady of high distinction for wit and 
beauty, the daughter of an illustrious Irish house’’), 
which is certainly a sad blemish on her fair fame. It is 
not to be forgotten, though the lady supposedly finds 
happiness and repose in her union with the respectable 
Thomas Redworth. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? 
Certainly there is no absolute conclusion, any more than 
there is any final judgment on that strange, incalculable, 
but forever most interesting thing,—woman nature. 
Women and men are not to be added up, as in our school- 
boy “‘sums,’’ or “‘proved”’ to be this, that, or the other 
thing we would like to fancy them. To have brains is 
undeniably useful, either for a woman or for a man, if 
they are used in the proper directions, not, however, as 
they were employed by Becky or Beatrix or Blanche 
Amory. Also, to have faithfulness, and sweetness, and 
patience and constancy seems to be so much “to the 
good,’”’ as in Laura or Amelia, if only (certainly in the 
latter) there had been a little more of that uncommon 
virtue, common sense, a little more grasp of the real facts 
of life and the actual constitution of the universe. And 
“thus we half-men struggle’! Of course, ideals change 
from century to century, almost, in these days, from year 
to year. Some of us, forty years ago, were accustomed 
to say that Tennyson, in the last canto of “The Prin- 
cess,’” fairly well stated the answer to the problem when 
he urged,— 

“The woman’s cause is man’s; 
Together. ... 


Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 
The man be more of woman, she of man.”’ 


they rise or sink 


Thackeray proclaimed his ideal, perhaps the ideal of the 
age, to be a sweet, almost too sugary sweet, femininity. 
Dickens, we may remember, with a delightful variation 
in Lizzie Hexham and a still more perverse, but “awfully 
attractive,’ representative in Bella Wilfer, took up much 
the same wondrous tale. George Eliot, out of her con- 
flict with what she called ‘‘a hard, sad, bad world,’’ pict- 
ured a woman striving mightily to make life less difficult 
for others, with, as in the case of Dorothea, who fairly 
stands for George Eliot herself, a philosophy that, even 
if she found God unthinkable and Immortality unbeliev- 
able, held duty to be all the more binding. George Mere- 
dith gives us the brilliant intellectual nature who can 
chop logic with the men, and yet goes down at last the 
prey of her own brilliant nature. Each writer, according 
to his light, gives us some glimpse of his ideal woman 
“nobly planned,” often marred, indeed, by some evident 
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flaw in the pattern, his vision of that ewig Weibliche which 
Goethe recognized as the power which forever “leads us 
upward ane on.’ 


From the Hills. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


From these life-quickening mountain silences 

The streams flow down in music, and the birds 
Send many a song. ‘The mountain-guarded vales 
Are free,‘and from the wind-swept table-lands 
Have issued many a conquering race of men: 
Such as poured down from Danube and the Rhine, 
New life to Rome, when-by the poisoned air 

Of slave-bred luxury her glory died. 


O sons of freedom! keep your spirits true 

To the life-quickening mountain silences. 

Cities devour mankind. ‘The deafening roar 
Of trade’s hot-flaming chariots, million-wheeled, 
Drowns half the natural music of the heart, 

Till man by man is cheaply bought and sold— 
No brother any more! Back to the hills, 

O ye that love God’s image in mankind! 


Let the perennial forest to the sea 

Breathe back cloud-nurturing winds; and let the hills 
Treasure for all the far-spread valleys green 

The riches of the sky; let stainless streams 

Flow through the thirsty land and make it fair, 
Giving and gathering power. O human soul, 

Thy life is like the world’s: it is sustained 

By fountains from the hills, and we must breathe 

The air that fills all heaven, or else we die. 


The Brotherhood of the Jew.* 


BY ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


There is no common platform from which the Jews 
can be addressed, no common council to which any 
appeal can be made. ‘Their only unity is negative,— 
that unity imposed by the hostile hereditary vision of 
the ubiquitous Haman. They live in what scientists 
call symbiosis with every other people, each group sur- 
rendered to its own local fortunes. This habit of dis- 
persed and dependent existence has become second nat- 
ure, and the Jews are the first to doubt whether they 
could now form a polity of their own. Like Aunt Judy 
in “John Bull and his Island,’’ who declined to breakfast 
out of doors because the open air was “not natural,” the 
bulk of the Jews consider a Jewish state as a political 
perversion. There are no subjects more zealous for 
their adopted fatherlands; indeed, they are only too 
patriotic. There are no Ottomans so Young Turkish 
as the Turkish Jews, no Americans so spread-eagle as 
the American Jews, no section of Britain so Jingo as 
Anglo-Jewry, which even converts the Chanukah Cele- 
bration of Maccabean valor into a British military 
festival. Of the two British spies now confined in Ger- 
man fortresses one is a Jew. ‘The French Jewry and the 
German reproduce in miniature the Franco-German 
rivalries, and the latter even apes the aggressive Welt 
Politik. All this ultra-patriotism is probably due to 
Jews feeling consciously what the other citizens take 
subconsciously as a matter of course. At any rate, 
each section of Jewry, wherever it is permitted entrance 
into the general life, invariably evolves a somewhat 
overcolored version of the life in which it finds itself 
imbedded, and fortunate must be accounted the peoples 


* These extracts from Mr. Zangwill’s brilliant address before the World’s Congress of 
Races, held in London this summer, are taken from the American Hebrew, where the 
address may be found in full. 
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which have at hand so gifted and serviceable a race, 
proud to wear their livery. 

What wonder that Jews are the chief ornaments of 
the stage, that this chameleon quality finds its profit in 
artistic mimicry as well as in biological! Rachel, the 
child of a foreign pedler in a Paris slum, teaches purity 
of diction to the Faubourg St. Germain; Sarah Bern- 
hardt, the daughter of Dutch Jews, carries the triumph 
of French acting across the Atlantic. A Hungarian 
Jew, Ludwig Barnay, played a leading réle in the the- 
atrical history of Germany, and another, von Sonnenthal, 
in that of Austria. For if, like all other peoples, the 
Jews can only show a few individuals of creative genius,— 
a Heine, a Spinoza, a Josef Israels, a Mendelssohn, ete. ,— 
they flourish in all the interpretative arts out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. They flood the concert plat- 
forms, whether as conductors, singers, or performers. 
As composers they are more melodious than epoch-mak- 
ing. ‘Till recently unpractised in painting and sculpture, 
they are now copiously represented in every gallery and 
movement, though only rarely as initiators. 

Indeed, the Jew is a born intermediary, and every 
form of artistic and commercial agency falls naturally 
into his hands. He is the connoisseur par excellence, 
the universal art dealer. His gift of tongues, his relation- 
ship with all the lands of the exile, mark him out for 
success in commerce and finance, in journalism and 
criticism, in scholarship and travel. It was by their 
linguistic talents that the adventurous journeys of Ar- 
minius Vambery and Emin Pasha were made possible. 
If a Russian Jew, Berenson, is the chief authority on 
Italian art and Georg Brandes, the Dane, is Europe’s 
greatest critic, if Reuter initiated telegraphic news and 
Blowitz was the prince of foreign correspondents, if the 
Jewish Bank of Amsterdam founded modern finance and 
Charles Frohman is the world’s greatest entrepreneur, 
all these phenomena find their explanation in the cos- 
mopolitanism of the wandering Jew. Lifted to the plane 
of idealism, this cosmopolitan habit of mind creates 
socialism through Karl Marx and Lassalle, an international 
language through Dr. Zamenhof, the inventor of Es- 
peranto, a prophecy of the end of war through Jean de 
Bloch, an International Institute of Agriculture through 
David Lubin, and a Race Congress through Dr. Felix 
Adler. For, when the Jew grows out of his own Ghetto, 
without narrowing into his neighbor’s, he must neces- 
sarily possess a superior sense of perspective... . 

One wonders what the tale would be both for yester- 
day and to-day if every Jew wore a yellow badge and 
every Crypto-Jew came out into the open, and every 
half-Jew were as discoverable as Montaigne or the com- 
poser of ‘“The Mikado.’ To the Gentile the true Jewish 
problem should be how to keep the Jew in his midst— 
this rare 3 per cent. of mankind. The elimination of 
all this genius and geniality would surely not enhance 
the gayety of nations. 

If the Jew, with that strange polarity which his his- 
torian Graetz remarked in him, displays simultaneously 
with the most tenacious preservation of his past the 
swiftest surrender of it that the planet has ever wit- 
nessed, if we find him entering with such passionate 
patriotism into almost every life on earth but his own, 
may not even the Jewish patriot draw the compensating 
conclusion that the Jew therein demonstrates the com- 
parative superficiality of all these human differences? 
Like the Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady, all these 
peoples are the same under their skins—as even Bismarck 
was once constrained to remark when he saw Prussians 
and Frenchmen lying side by side in the community of 
death. Could Jews so readily assimilate to all these 
types, were these types fundamentally different? The 
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primitive notion of the abysmal separateness of races 
can scarcely survive under Darwinism. Every race is 
really akin to every other. 

Not only is every race akin to every other, but every 
people is a hotch-potch of races. The Jews, though 
mainly a white people, are not even devoid of a colored 
fringe, black, brown, or yellow. ‘There are the Beni- 
Israel of India, the Falashas of Abyssinia, the disappear- 
ing Chinese colony of Kai-Fung-Foo, the Judeos of 
Loango, the black Jews of Cochin, the negro Jews of 
Fernando Po, Jamaica, Surinam, etc., the Daggatuns, 
and other warlike nomads of the North African deserts, 
who remind us what the conquerors of the Philistines 
were like. If the Jews are, in no metaphorical sense, 
brothers of all these peoples, then all these peoples are 
brothers of one another. If the Jew has been able to 
enter into all incarnations of humanity and to be at home 
in every environment, it is because he is a common meas- 
ure of humanity. He is the pioneer by which the true 
race theory has been experimentally demonstrated. 
Given a white child, it is the geographical and spiritual 
heritage—the national autocosm, as I have called it— 
into which the child is born that makes out of the com- 
mon human element the specific Frenchman, American, 
or Dutchman. And even the color is not an unbridge- 
able and elemental distinction. 

Nor is it only with living races that the Jew has mani- 
fested his and their mutual affinity: he brings home to 
us his brotherhood and ours with the peoples that are 
dead, the Medes, the Babylonians, the Assyrians. If the 
Jew Paul proved that the Hebrew word was universal, 
the Jews who rejected his teaching have proved the uni- 
versality of the Hebrew race. One touch of Jewry makes 
the whole world kin. 


Practicable Social Betterment. 


BY DR. JAMES T. BIXBY, 


Je 
ILLUSIVE REMEDIES. 


The social panaceas of the present day are so erratic, 
insistent, and manifold that sober minds in their natural 
reaction are apt to slam the door against them all. But 
are there not some rational reforms that sane men and 
women may unite in helping forward? 

I know that excellent men of the conservative type 
think that little or no improvement of our present eco- 
nomical system can wisely be attempted. ‘The late Prof. 
William G. Sumner of Yale wrote a book some years 
ago upon the topic, “What Social Classes owe to one 
another.’”’ His answer, put in a nutshell, was this: 
‘‘FRach man should mind his own business and let who- 
soever is going to the devil go there.’’ Now, this soulless 
callousness that says, ““My money is my own, and to no 
one aim I responsible for it,’ I regard as the worst heresy 
of to-day. 

“The State,’ well said Emerson, “‘must consider the 
poorman. All voices must speak for him.” ‘This present 
sharp chasm and antagonism between the very rich and 
their less fortunate fellows is a dangerous situation. As 
slavery seventy years ago demanded the serious and 
sympathetic attention of every friend of humanity, so 
the social problem demands it to-day. No rich man 
among us is any more the maker of his own fortune than 
is the hogshead, luckily placed at the orifice of a gutter- 
pipe, the maker of the rain that fills it to overflowing. 
Whatever wealth any American possesses, he has not won 
exclusively by his own individual exertions, but by the 
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providential bounty of our natural resources, by the 
joint work and thought, skill and appointment, of the 
social organism,—by the toil, science, and inventiveness 
of all preceding generations. As wealth increases, re- 
sponsibility to the social whole, through which it came, 
should increase. ‘The well-to-do have an inescapable duty 
in improving the condition of their less favored brothers 
and sisters. If they do not do it voluntarily, then (such 
is the constraint of the law of human solidarity) the 
prison and almshouse taxes, the dispensaries and asylums, 
the thief, the street rowdy, the burglar, and the swarm of 
beggars, dogging their steps in the street, will bring them 
their deserved retribution. 

Some seventy-five years ago Macaulay wrote his 
famous prediction that the rock on which our republic 
would go to pieces would be “mobs of discontented poor, 
with no standing army to hold them in check.’”’ Every 
one in America used to laugh to scorn this Old-world 
prophecy, but in recent years social changes have brought 
this rock of peril clearly to view. Labor and capital, 
millionaires and the wage-slaves have been arrayed in 
antagonism; and professional agitators, who prefer to 
work with their tongues rather than with their hands, 
have been up and down the country, fomenting class- 
consciousness and social discords. The antagonisms and 
disorders of recent years, resulting from this, have been 
truly alarming. 

What is the remedy? Certain recent writers tell us 
that our republican government is a failure and should 
be replaced by a monarchy. Our only refuge is in a 
strong government and a powerful standing army. ‘The 
remedy would be ineffective; but, even if it could succeed, 
it would be worse than the disease. ‘he strong govern- 
ments of Europe have enjoyed no such exemption from 
labor disorders as to commend any such usurpations. 
Nowhere is the socialist party stronger than under Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s imperial and autocratic government. ‘The ex- 
ertion of force from above may temporarily check the 
trouble, but it cannot cure it. Whether the European 
proletariat, who have never known freedom, may or 
may not thus be held under, certainly those who, like the 
American workmen, have once had a full share in popular 
government will not submit. 

Neither will force from below—such ebullitions as 
mobs and turbulent strikes, or a violent social revolution, 
upsetting our venerated Constitution—cure the social 
malady. In the democratic society of the United States 
the propertyless classes are, and always will remain, a 
weak minority. The able workingman rises too easily 
into the higher class of property-owners ever to give the 
proletariat a majority. When strikes do not extend to 
the use of force, they are, of course, legitimate, but in 
such cases they are rarely successful. If the market is 
rising, they are not necessary. Wages rise without them 
through the competition of the employers. If business is 
dull and the market falling, strikes are predestined to 
failure. ‘The capitalist can stand idleness better. than the 
laborer. Even when successful, strikes often kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. The factory is moved to some 
other State, or new machinery is introduced that does 
the work of most of the men, or the employer’s capital is 
transferred to some other kind of industry, where the 
profits are more assured. 

A workman has always the right himself to cease work- 
ing; but to keep new workers from taking the job which 
he rejects he has no right, and to accomplish his end 
he is apt to resort to violence or unlawful practices against 
the strike-breakers. Then the disorder forfeits the 
public sympathy, for, when it becomes a question of the 
maintenance of public order versus a guerilla war to 
keep another set of workingmen from earning their 
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bread on such terms as they are glad to accept, the striker 
rightly finds the power of both the municipal and State 
governments and all the best elements of society ar- 
rayed against him. 

What, .then, can be done? The late Henry George 
used to say: ‘‘Tax all land values to the full. Make 
land virtually free. Add its unearned increments to 
the income of the people. Then poverty will be cured, 
and the present social inequalities will be rectified.” 

It is true that radical improvements in our system of 
taxation are needed. But the change proposed by 
Henry George and the single taxers is insufficient to 
do what is claimed for it. The single tax on land is 
inadequate to pay all the public expenses without being 
pushed up ruinously high. Fhe laboring man’s whole 
tax is no more than, if-as much as, what he voluntarily 
wastes in the saloon, the candy-shop, the pool-room, the 
moving-picture show, the low dive, and other cheap 
and harmful improvidences. In our own Indian Terri- 
tory we had for years just such free land and community 
ownership of the real estate,—an average of two thousand 
acres apiece,—and yet no one regarded it as an Utopia. 
On the contrary, the thing that the Indian Commissioners 
and the various United States investigators repeatedly 
urged, and which was finally adopted by Congress as 
the evident cure for the laziness, shiftlessness, drunken- 
ness, and general backwardness of the tribes who were 
our government wards, was just this, to put an end to 
the communal holding of the land and to divide it in 
severalty; and this change has been followed by a de- 
cided improvement in the enterprise, thrift, and econom- 
ical and social condition of the Indians. 

Shall we, then, adopt the socialist panacea, either in 
the form of Bellamy’s industrial nationalism or Marxian 
state socialism? Shall we abolish private capitalism, 
do away with the inheritance of estates and millionaires, 
put the means of production, exchange, and distribution 
—that is, all factories, department stores, railroads, and 
important business establishments of all kinds—in the 
ownership and management of the government, sub- 
stituting government officials for the private capitalists 
and managers, and putting all workers, high and low, 
on moderate and approximately equal salaries? It is 
a fascinating dream. But how would it work out in. 
practice? It would cause not the disappearance of 
capitalism, monopoly, and wage-slavery, but their hun- 
dred-fold expansion. All business would be absorbed in 
the one gigantic government trust: all men, not in the 
privileged official class, would be wage-servants to the 
demagogic politicians, who would take the place of the 
present expert business leaders. The despotic chain of 
the political class would be on every one’s neck, with a 
tightness and arbitrary control far exceeding that which 
any workingman now feels, and the average wage of 
the common man would be little more, probably less, 
than at present. 

Although such an economical revolution might dis- 
tribute more equally to all what wealth there is to divide, 
yet, in a century or less, any community that adopted it 
would have far less to divide than a community of the 
same size organized on substantially our present economic 
lines. Take away the present incentive of personal 
profit, remove all the financial prizes of life and those 
brilliant and substantial rewards that now incite inventors 
to years of intense mental exertion; assure everybody 
that, whether he works much or little, or not at all, his 
subsistence and shelter are secure and his family will be 
well provided for; assuredly the world would then be 
a far poorer, lazier, more crowded, and less civilized 
world than it is to-day. 

Socialist orators are fond of quoting the statistical 
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tables of Charles B. Spahr and certain statements of 
the Census Bureau which exhibit a startling inequality 
between the accumulated capital of the millionaire class 
and the accumulated property of the common people. 
One per cent. of the population in 1890 possessed 52 
per cent. of the national capital, while seven-eighths of 
the people owned only one-eighth of the property of our 
country. 

According to the estimate of J. G. Speed, the wealthy 
class, with a property of $50,000 or more, owned in 
1910 over 50 per cent. of the wealth of the country. 
The late Carroll D. Wright, for many years at the head 
of the Census Bureau, characterized these estimates as 
fanciful and grossly exaggerated; and he stated that, as 
a matter of fact, while the rich are indeed growing richer, 
many more people than formerly are growing wealthy, 
and the poor and the common people are getting better 
off. ‘The total wealth of our country has increased from 
$7,000,000,000 in 1850 to $30,000,000,000 in 1870, to 
$65,000,000,000 in 1890, and to a total in rg1o estimated 
at from $100,000,000,000 to $110,000,000,000. While 
the property of the 55,000,000 people of the poor and well- 
to-do classes, whose family income was less than $1,200 
a year, was estimated by Spahr as only $7,500,000,000 
in 1890, in 1910 the property of the same class was 
estimated by J. G. Speed at $13,000,000,000, an increase 
of 73 per cent. Meantime, the aggregate wealth of the 
middle classes, whose income is not over $5,000 yearly, 
has increased from $19,000,000,000 to $33,000,000,000, 
and the number of people with such moderate incomes 
has grown from 1,300,000 in 1890 to 2,000,000 in 1910. 

The statistics in regard to industrial conditions in 
Prussia, France, Great Britain, and the United States, 
which Yves Guyot has presented in his recent book on 
“Socialistic Fallacies,’ show that instead of that con- 
centration of capital and industry, and that progressive 
pauperization of the middle classes and the working 
people which socialistic writers had predicted, there has 
occurred a distribution of capital and multiplication of 
employers, together with an increased prosperity of the 
common people. ‘The figures show that in all of the four 
leading manufacturing nations of the world just named, 
the small or moderate-sized industries and fortunes 
have increased, and the real-estate holdings and in- 
comes of farmers, the workingmen, and the middle classes 
have much increased. 

The inequality of fortunes is therefore not growing, 
but is diminishing through our modern industrial sys- 
tem. Wages are rising. Interest is falling. The in- 
equality, due to special business and political causes in 
the nineteenth century, is growing less. Our economical 
system is correcting itself. 

But let us suppose that there had taken place in 1890 
that immediate abolition of the rich which the socialists 
have presented as the one sure remedy for poverty, and 
that the $33,000,000,000 capital, or 51 per cent. of the 
total accumulated wealth held by one per cent. of our 
people, had been divided up among the other ninety-nine 
per cent. How much additional annual income would 
have been added to each man, woman, and child of our 
62,000,000 people living in the United States in 1890? 
Only a capital of $532, which at 5 per cent. would give 
an income of only $26.60, or 7 cents per day. Or, if we 
multiply this by three (the average number of the eco- 
nomic group in the United States, one worker usually 
' supporting two non-workers), we have an addition to 
the income of each worker, who supports two others, of 
21 cents per day. 

In the face of such meagre addition to the wages of the 
average workingman and farmers of this country as 
would come from abolishing the capitalist and the mill- 
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ionaire, and by parcelling out their aggregate capital 
among the common people, may we not ask if the spur 
to the ambition of every worker and enterprising mind 
under our present economic system, with its abundant 
opportunities for the energetic, however lowly born, to 
procure for himself and family a comfortable compe- 
tence and even the luxuries of life, are not worth more 
than 21 cents a day to the average working group? Has 
not the increase of annual wages, or annual returns for 
his labor, which our mechanics, farmers, and other com- 
mon workmen have gained since 1890 under our present 
industrial system, already been more than this paltry 
$27 a year for each person, to gain which some of our 
socialists have been ready to overturn our whole eco- 
nomic system? While many of our millionaires are not 
worth to the community the cost of their keep, never- 
theless, without the modern economical system that has 
developed them the common man and the average 
worker in this country would to-day be far less prosper- 
ous than they are. 
(To be continued.) 


Spiritual Life, 


We are never without help. We have no right to say 
of any good work, it is too hard for me to do, or of any 
sorrow, it is too hard for me to bear; or of any sinful 
habit, it is too hard for me to overcome.—Elizabeth 
Charles. 

wt 


For myself I am certain that the good of human life 
cannot lie in the possession of things which for one man 
to possess is for the rest to lose, but rather in things 
which all can possess alike, and where one man’s wealth 
promotes his neighbor’s.—B. Spinoza. 


Ba 


A saint’s life in one man may be less than common 
honesty in another. From us, whose consciences he has 
reached and enlightened, God may look for a martyr’s 
truth, a Christian’s unworldly simplicity, before he will 
place us on a level even with the average of the exposed 
classes.—/J. H. Thom. 


od 


Not in wrapping our finest powers in the cerements of 
the ghostly past, but in the broadest possible outlook 
upon all spiritual truths, does religion have its true rela- 
tion to life. Through its portals man passes from the 
boundary of experience into “that still garden of the souls” 
toward which all life tends.—Milton Reed. 


Pd 


Nothing less than the majesty of God and the powers of 
the world to come can maintain the peace and sanctity 
of our homes, the order and serenity of our minds, the 
spirit of patience and tender mercy in our hearts. ‘Then 
will even the nearest drudgery of duty cease to humble us 
when we transfigure it by the glory of our own spirit.— 
J. Martineau. 

ad 


We make mistakes, or what we call such. ‘The nature 
that could fall into such mistakes exactly needs, and in the 
goodness of the dear God is given, the living of it out. 
And beyond this, I believe more,—that in the pure and 
patient living of it out we come to find that we have fallen 
not into hopeless confusion of our own wild, ignorant 
making, but that the finger of God has been at work 
among our lines.—A. D. T. Whitney. 
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Love’s Content. 


What do I care if day by day 
Down pours the rain from sullen skies? 
No cloud can hide from me away 
The sunshine of your eyes; 
And, while I find my sunshine there, 
What do I care? 


Oh, let the skies be gray or blue, 
Oh, let the seasons rain or shine, 
So long as I am dear to you, 
So long as you are mine, 
If days be foul or days be fair, 
What do I care? 
-——Denis A. McCarthy, in “‘ Voices from Erin.” 


Why the Wicked Stepmother? 


BY RUTH M. GORDON. 


It has always been a matter of wonder to 
me that in many fairy-tales, especially the 
German tales, there is the inevitable wicked 
stepmother. Thanks to these fairy-tales, 
many children think of a stepmother as a 
combination of a witch and ogre. 

How pleasant to be met on one’s home- 
coming by children. with expressions be- 
fitting an introduction to such a person! 
How delightful to receive cold, sullen looks 
from the little people with whom one is 
trying to make friends! Surely the step- 
mother deserves sympathy as much as the 
children, for her path is not always a rose- 
colored one, strewn with diamonds, 

Of course, cruel stepmothers have existed. 
There is a passage in Cicero in which Catiline 
is accused of having killed his own é0n to 
please his second wife, and recently, in a 
London paper, there was a most horrible 
account of the tortures which a little girl of 
London had received at the hands of her 
stepmother. Yet, how many good step- 
mothers there have been. 

Abraham Lincoln did not hesitate to 
acknowledge the debt which he owed to his 
stepmother, for it was through her that he 
received his first incentive to education. 
Alfred the Great owed a similar debt to his 
stepmother. It is said in Mothers of the 
Wise and Good: ‘The development of 
those rare intellectual qualities which sur- 
mount every obstacle which desultory habits 
may be supposed to have induced, when 
confirmed by rank, wealth, and the absence 
of all control, was mainly attributable to his 
stepmother, Judith, the queen of Ethelwulf.”’ 

In this same book it is said of a Mrs. 
Burnet who married the Bishop of Salis- 
bury: ‘‘She found in the bishop’s house a 
family of children, whom she treated, not 
with a false indulgence on the one hand 
nor with unnatural severity on the other, 
but with all that care and true concern for 
their education as if they had been her own, 
. .. of which the bishop was so sensible 
that he had by his will, then made, left 
them under her direction and authority in 
so absolute a manner that it has been seldom 
known that so much power was ever entrusted 
even to the real mothers of any children.” 

John Brown, the noted author of Rab and 
his Friends, speaks in his essays of his lovely 
stepmother. Edmund W. Gosse was ex- 
ceedingly fond of his stepmother, of whom 
he says: ‘‘On the physical side I owe her an 
endless debt of gratitude. . . . Under the old- 
world sway of Miss Marks I had slept be- 
neath a load of blankets, had never gone 
out save weighted with a great coat and 
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comforter, 
fresh air as if from a pestilence. 


encouragement she gave to my friendships. ... 
These friendships she not merely tolerated, 
but fostered. I hardly know by what stages 
I ceased to be a lonely little creature of 
mock-monographs and mud pies, and be- 
came a member of a sort of club of eight or 
ten active boys. The long summer holidays 
of 1861 were set in an enchanting bright- 
ness.”’ 

Maria Edgeworth had two delightful step- 
mothers. John Winthrop says of his second 
wife, ‘‘Her lovinge and tender regard of my 
children was such as might well become a 
naturall mother.’”’ Margaret Winthrop, his 
third wife, was an equally loving mother. 

According to the dictionary, ‘‘step” 
means ‘‘deprived.’’ Surely the stepmother 
in fiction has been deprived of a large amount 
of honor and admiration due to her. 


Pleasantries. 


What is the best joke you ever heard? 
Well, you know you cannot retell jokes. 
Jokes have to happen. Then they are 
screamingly funny. But when you go to 
work to tell some one else about them, they 
seem to lose their comic flavor. I remember 
hearing a girl say that the funniest thing she 
ever saw was when her kitty ran off with 
the baby’s doll and the baby ran after it. 
Now, between ourselves, there does not 
seem to us to be anything particularly 
funny about that. But, if we had been 
there when it happened, we should have 
laughed as loudly as any one. 

Foreigners tell us that one of the things 
which spoil spontaneous American humor 
is the habit of swapping stories. It is hard 
to invent and make a good, new real joke, 
and ‘‘stories’”’ grow stale so soon. But the 
new joke that comes fresh out of a person’s 
life is always the best joke. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to 
make people laugh with their mouths. The 
person who can do it best is a fool. It is 
the hardest thing imaginable to make people 
laugh with their minds and souls as well as 
with their mouths. It takes a genius to do 
that. People as a general rule laugh at any- 
thing that is incongruous. I heard a whole 
audience of people at a stereopticon lecture 
laughing at a fly which was walking over one 
of the slides and so appearing on the screen. 
That was not the place they expected to see 
a fly, and so they laughed. 

If you have a feeling that your vocation 
is to make people guffaw, the easiest but 
cheapest way is to take a verse out of the 
Bible and tell a funny story about it, or tell 
of something which happened at church or 
at some funeral you were at. ‘Another way 
to make people laugh is to tell a story that 
is almost vulgar but perhaps not quite. 
But the worst of all these jokes is that they 
are easy: they are cheap. They are made 
by cheap people. 

The real thing must be as clean as a 
whistle, with nothing doubtful about it. 
The real thing must have nothing cruel 
or mean about it, no joke on the lame or 
blind. The real thing must not depend 


and had been protected from 
With real 
courage my stepmother reversed all this.” 
Or again: ‘‘In nothing did I gain from the 
advent of my stepmother more than in the 
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Bible or the daring of making jokes upon 
your mother’s grave. Have you ever no- 
ticed that the cheap joke produces a sneak- 
ing kind of laugh? ‘‘We ought not to be 
laughing at this, but we can’t help it,’ it 
seems to say. The real thing produces an 
outburst of open, cordial, “‘hearty”’ (notice 
that word) laughter. I think that every 
one of us, perhaps, if we live straight, clean 
lives, will be permitted to make at least one 
such perfect joke in our lives. It will be 
a joke that will make all people who hear it 
better and happier: the earth will resound 
with the laughter of it, and heaven itself 
will give back the refrain. 

When the-funny man came up to the 
gate of heaven, he found the gate was not 
opened as quickly as he expected. So he 
began to tell of all the good jokes he had made 
on earth, and of all the times he had made 
people laugh. Peter listened to all he had 
to say. Then he said,— 

“Funny men are admitted to heaven 
only on account of the good jokes they 
thought of and did not tell.” 

“What do you mean?” said the funny 
man, looking up earnestly for once in his life. 

“T mean this,’’ said Peter, ‘‘any one can 
make people laugh, but it is very hard for 
a person with a sense of humor to be kind 
and clean of speech as well. The humorous 
people who get in here are those who thought 
of far more jokes than they ever spoke, but 
who denied themselves the pleasure of mak- 
ing others laugh at them because, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the jokes were a trifle irreverent 
or coarse or unkind. It seems an easy 
thing to do, but it is really one of the hardest 
things in the world to know a funny joke and 
never tell it because it is unworthy. That 
is the kind of action that gets a person into 
heaven.’ ‘The funny man turned away with 
a sigh to tell his stories elsewhere. 

But what is the best joke that has ever 
been made? It is the fact that every one 
thinks his own the best. ‘‘Ma, may I 
have some more ’am?”’ says the little cockney 
girl. ‘‘Don’t say ’am, my dear; say ’am,” 
says the mother. And the father, standing 
by, winks at the visitor and says, ‘‘They 
both think they’re saying ’am.” And of 
course the visitor thinks he says ham, and 
you do and Ido. But who knows if we do? 
Perhaps we are both saying ’am. We think 
our own jokes best. Perhaps that is the 
best joke of all_—Rev. J. Edgar Park, in the 
Wellspring. 
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Moving Picture Shows. 


The moving picture shows are attracting 
vast numbers of people. Careful investiga- 
tions indicate that five millions a day attend 
these places of amusements. Some’ of the 
pictures are interesting and instructive: not 
a few are trivial and foolish. Now and then 
a reel is exhibited that portrays a hold-up 
and robbery or some other crime. ‘There 
is a fascination about the pictures that is very 
strong. As man is a creature of suggestion, 
it is evident that the presentation of pictures 
suggesting a crime of any kind should be for- 
bidden. San Francisco recently adopted a 
very excellent and comprehensive ordinance 
regulating all such shows. A copy of this 
may be had by addressing the International 
Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


for its humor upon the sacredness of the| Washington, D.C. 


\ 
| 
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Literature. 


Ruskin. A Study in Personality. By 
Arthur Christopher Benson. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
Both the author and the subject of this charm- 
ing sketch engage the sympathies and ex- 
cite the interest of all with whom they come 
into close mental contact. Yet they are as 
unlike as two cultivated men can be. Ruskin 
was a man who moved others to an admira- 
tion that was almost idolatry, or else re- 
pelled them to the point where they became 
scornful critics and even personal enemies. 
By his birth, home life, entire lack of formal 
education, and contempt for the classics 
Ruskin was destined to stand over against 
the artists and scholars of his time, and also 
to come into collision with the great middle 
class, who could not see or love the things 
that he saw and loved, and served with all 
his active powers. He was one of the great- 
est men of his time, but England did not know 
it, and events soon showed him that he did 
not know his fellow-countrymen any better 
than they knew him. He set out in his early 
life with the desire to lay before them the 
knowledge that would give them pure delight 
and fit them to live the gentle life. He 
poured out upon them the treasures of his 
wonderful mind, and found that he was cast- 
ing his pearls before—an audience that was 
deaf to his pleading and blind to his art. 
Then, with fury, he plunged into the maél- 
strom of social reform and spent much 
strength and some precious years in studies 
and experiments that left no practical results 
of value, and yet were invaluable, because 
they showed the way from Utopia and a fool’s 
paradise to the land of industrial peace. To 
study a personality of this kind no one of our 
time is better qualified than Arthur Benson. 
Without in the slightest degree resembling 
Ruskin in his personality and being by his 
birth and training put into an entirely differ- 
ent class, he yet has a gift of insight which 
enables him to see what was good and great 
in the man he was studying and also to see 
how his goodness and greatness were obscured 
by defects in his education and by personal 
eccentricities which many of his contempora- 
ries could not understand or excuse. The 
result of his study is a monograph singularly 
illuminative and persuasive. After reading 
it the most industrious student of Ruskin’s 
works will feel that new light has been thrown 
upon the character and career of one of the 
most gifted men who flourished in the reign 
of Queen Victoria. It is a happy circum- 
stance that the book consists of a series of 
lectures delivered at the university where 
in his later days Ruskin achieved his great- 
est triumph, although he had already passed 
the summit of his creative power. 
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THE HEBREW PROPHETS OR PATRIOTS AND 
Leavers or IsrAEL. By Georgia Louise 
Chamberlain. The University of Chicago 
Press. $1.12.—This is a text-book intended 
for the use of students in secondary schools 
and for popular study. The author, having 
had the advantage of studying the Bible 
under the guidance of a great teacher, came to 
have an understanding of the character 
and service to the world of the great prophets 
of Israel which inspired her with reverence 
for them and their work. The gain that 
came to her out of her studies she wishes 
now to pass on to others, and to this end 
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she has worked faithfully and with skill. 
The result is an unveiling of the beauty and 
power of these ancient Scriptures that must 
benefit the youth that can be induced to 


study the specimens of prophetic lore, which, 


are in this volume set in a framework of dis- 
creet and fair-minded interpretation. . If 
the youth in our schools will not give their 
minds to this attractive study, let us hope 
that older people will, and thus find a key 
that will unlock for them some of the choicest 
treasures handed down to us from the ancient 
times. 


Har A Man. By Mary White Ovington. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.— 
This is a careful and valuable study of the 
actual conditions which attend the life of 
a black man in New York. The writer once 
heard a fugitive slave describe his experi- 
ences when, in the days before the Civil 
War, he sought freedom by travelling in the 
direction of the North star. He succeeded 
and rejoiced until he discovered that he was 
only “‘a nigger among white men.’ Then 
he went to the West Indies, where colored 
men governed themselves. There again he 
rejoiced until he reflected that he ‘‘was only 
a nigger among niggers.” ‘Then he came 
sorrowfully back to work out his destiny as 
best he might in New England. His ex- 
perience might be recorded as typical and 
this little book be taken as the record of 
the way in which he and his fellows are work- 
ing against great odds to get a living for 
themselves and better fortunes for their 
children. 


Farm Darryinc. By Laura Rose. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25 net.— 
The author of this book is demonstrator and 
lecturer at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Canada. She presents in a practical 
and helpful way the dairy industry so simply 
that her book may well serve as guide to 
others who are in need of such instruction. 
Dairying on a scientific basis takes high rank 
as a remunerative industry when it is con- 
ducted on business principles with the right 
class of cows. Miss Rose makes plain its 
high demands and also its promised rewards. 
Of the different branches of agriculture she 
declares dairying is best calculated to keep 
up the fertility of the soil, to bring steady 
remuneration, provide employment the year 
round, and afford continuously interesting 
occupation. Some eighty illustrations ac- 
company the text as Miss Rose proceeds to 
consider the various conditions necessary to 
suecess and the best methods in every de- 
partment of the work. 


Post-MORTEM USE OF WEALTH. By Daniel 
S. Remsen, and Others. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—The greater part of 
this book considers the legal aspects of wills 
and post-mortem gifts. Mr. Remsen, a 
member of the New York bar, has set down 
a few guiding principles touching the dispo- 
sition of property which he has found to 
be often disregarded. ‘That the ethical as- 
pects of the question may also receive atten- 
tion he has included here several short essays 
that carry the subject further. -Dr. Adler 
offers suggestions intended to stimulate 
thinking in those who may make gifts for 
philanthropic purposes; Dr. Aked explains 
the ethical justification of the inheritance 
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tax; Dr. James J. Fox, professor of ethics in 
the Catholic University, writes of the obliga- 
tions of the testator; and four or five other 
leaders of ethical thought contribute practi- 
cal suggestions. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH JESUS CHRIST? 
By Wilfred T. Grenfell. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. 50 cents net.—Dr. Grenfell 
spoke to the Harvard men out of the deep 
experiences of a consecrated life; and they, 
knowing how his faith has led him into diffi- 
cult places, sustained him in bitter hours, 
made joy out of hard work, listened eagerly 
as he told his secret, which was no secret. 
“Faith is the giving of substance to things 
hoped for.’’ That was the text from which 
he preached this strong, effective word. of 
the spirit. 


Miscellaneous. 


Harvard University has printed the William 
Belden Noble Lecture for 1910, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s address on Applied Ethics, which 
was widely read and commented on at the 
time it was delivered. It stated forcibly 
the familiar doctrine of Prof. James and 
George Eliot, that fine thoughts are worth 
something only when they serve as the 
motive power for fine deeds, however humble, 
and it was illustrated by examples of action 
taken from public life. 


Through Dust to Light is the name given 
to a collection of poems by Robert Valan- 
tine Hecksher, many of which have already 
appeared in magazines and received dis- 
tinguished consideration. The poet keeps 
to high themes, finding no subject or mood 
uninteresting if only it reveals life. Mr. 
Hecksher’s publishers, Sherman, French 
& Co., send out also Eugene B. Read’s De- 
votional Poems for the Quiet Hour, the general 
purpose of which is to be inferred from the 
title. The) writer suggests that the reading 
of a poem be preceded by a portion of Scrip- 
ture and followed by prayer. Not many of 
the poems are short enough to quote, but the 
one that follows closes the collection. It 
is called ‘“‘Evolution and Higher Criticism,” 
and indicates the general attitude of the 
writer. Its devotional spirit escapes us. 


They tell us Eden is an allegory, 

There is no Satan and no sin, they say, 
And all the miracles of Bible story 

Are myths and fables of that early day; 
For man had just escaped from monkeyhood, 

And needed fishy food on which to grow, 
And allegories vague he understood, 

But common sense of course he didn’t know. 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Schoolroom Echoes. By Mary C. Burke. 
The Madonna and the Christ Child. By Gertrude E. 
» Heath. 
Osirus and Other Poems. By Joseph J. Coughlin. 
In Sonnet Wise. By Fred Raphael Allen. 
St. Paul’s Friendships and his Friends. By Carl Hermon 
Dudley. 
Poems. C. E. d’Arnoux. 
Egyptian Melodies. By Alfred J. Hough. 
A Rape of Hallowe’en. By Henry Percival Spencer. 
Stories from the Old French Chronicles. By Robert D. 
Benedict. 
A Wild Rose. By Clara Viola Fleharty. 
From Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
The Eternal Riddle. By John Wirt Bunning. 
The Sylvan Cabin and Other Verse. By Edward Smyth 


Jones. 
Psychic Phenomena, Science, and Immortality. By Henry 
Frank. $2.25 net. 
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The Gtabstbapers’ Ball. 


In the sky the sun is shining, 
From the elms the robins call; 

Hurry, skurry, ant and cricket, 
Hasten to the grasshoppers’ ball. 


Little brown legs, light and slender, 
Merrily o’er the grasses swing, 

Hopping, skipping all together, 
Light of foot and fleet of wing. 


Gay Miss Spider's very charming, 
As she dances out and in 

To the music quite entrancing 
Of the cricket's violin. 


See the beetles grave and heavy 
Swing and chassé to and fro; 
In and out, and down the middle, 

See the daddy-long-legs go. 


Mr. Bottlefly’s coqueting 
With Miss Cricket, I declare! 
While the locust, haughty creatures! 
Give themselves a stuck-up air. 


Hopping, skipping, dancing, turning, 
Twirling, tumbling, one and all; 
Was there ever a jollier party 
Than Miss Grasshopper’s birthday ball. 
—Kate Louise Brown. 


The Little Mouse Pie. 


BY REBECCA PALFREY UTTER. 


Of all the stories Tommy’s mother used to 
tell him, Tommy’s favorite was ‘“‘The Little 
Mouse Pie.’’ This is the way she used to 
tell it. 

Once there was a nice old mother cat who 
lived in the coal-shed at No. 13, 22d Street. 
She had four children: two were yellow, 
one was black, and one was white. The 
two yellow ones were named Mustard and 
Custard, and the other two were Donder and 
Whitey. The mother’s name was Mrs. Gray. 

One day the lady and the little boy who 
lived in the house came out into the back- 
yard. ‘They did this every pleasant morning 
after breakfast. [he lady came to look at 
the lake and to get some fresh air, and the 
little boy came to give the kittens some 
milk. Mrs. Gray saw them coming, and 
called her children. 

“Come, Custard and Mustard,”’ she called, 
“come Whitey. Wake up, Donder, break- 
fast is ready.” 

Donder and Mustard put their paws on 
the edge of the box, and looked over and 
saw the little boy pouring milk into their 
tin plate. So they scrambled over, and fell 
with a thump on the floor, and Custard 
came tumbling after; and they all ran as 
fast as they could. They did not know how 
to run very well yet. Sometimes their hind 
legs ran faster than their fore legs, and 
made them turn round backwards; and 
sometimes their tails got crooked, and made 
them run sideways. But they got there at 
last, and then they tried to lap milk with all 
their might. They had not yet learned to 
do it just right; and sometimes the milk got 
into their eyes and made them wink, and 
sometimes it got into their noses and made 
them sneeze. Then Mrs. Gray lapped a 
little to show them how, and for a while 
they got along better. 

By and by Mrs.Gray noticed that Whitey 
was not there. 
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‘Why didn’t Whitey come?” she asked 
the other children. 

“Whitey’s cross,’ ‘‘Whitey’s sick,” 
“Whitey’s lazy,’ said Custard and Mus- 
tard and Donder all together. 

Then Mrs. Gray went to the box and 
looked in; and there lay Whitey, with her 
eyes half shut. 

““What’s the matter?’’ she asked. 
don’t you come to breakfast?”’ 

“T’m sick,”’ said Whitey. ‘“‘My nose feels 
hot, and my tail feels cold, and my head 
aches.”’ 

Then Mrs. Gray ran as fast as she could, 
and got four little cups of hot water, and 
made Whitey stand with one paw in each. 
Then she brought a piece of ice and put it 
on her head, and then she put a hot brick 
on her tail, and then a mustard plaster on 
her back. 

“Now don’t you feel better?’’ she asked 
anxiously. 

“No, I don’t,’’ said poor Whitey. 
worse.”’ 

(When Tommy’s mother said this, she 
used to speak in a very squeaky little voice, 
and hang her head on one side and pucker up 
her eyes and mouth, and try to look like a 
sick kitten, which Tommy thought very 
funny indeed.) 

“Dear me! J must send for the doctor at 
once,” said Mrs. Gray. So she jumped cut 
of the coal-shed window, and ran down the 
alley past two stables, and went into the 
third stable, where her friend ‘Tabitha 
Brown lived. 

“O Tabby,” she said, ‘“‘won’t you send 
your boy round to the barn behind the gro- 
cery, on the corner of Cottage Grove Ave- 
nue and 24th Street, to ask the doctor to 
come and see Whitey? She’s so sick I 
don’t dare to leave her, for fear she may go 
into fits any minute.” 

“Why, yes, yes, yes, of course!’’ said 
Tabby, quite excited; ‘‘and I'll just drop 
everything, and go and help you take care of 
her till the doctor comes.’’ And she sent 
her boy on the errand that very second, and 
dropped everything, and went home with 
Mrs. Gray; and the two sat down, one on 
each side of the box, and watched Whitey 
without moving or winking for an hour and 
twenty-five minutes, which prevented her 
from going into fits. 

At the end of that time a very large tor- 
toise-shell cat jumped in through the coal- 
shed window. He bowed to the two ladies, 
laid his hat and cane and gloves on the pile 
of kindling-wood, and then put on his spec- 
tacles, and came to the side of the box and 
looked at Whitey’s tongue and felt of her 


“Why 


“T feel 


pulse. Then he sat very still, thinking, for 
four minutes; and then he said very sol- 
emnly,— 


“T think she’s threatened.” 

Mrs. Gray and Tabitha Brown looked at 
each other with tears in their eyes. 

“Now don’t get excited,’’ said the doctor. 
“Keep calm, and I think we can pull her 
through. Has she been exposed to kitten- 
pox?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Gray: ‘‘she 
went to kitten-garten last week, and she 
might catch it there.’’ 

‘“What has she been eating?’’ asked the 
doctor. 

“Not a thing to-day,’’ answered the 
mother, ‘‘and it is now past ten o’clock. I 
can see she’s getting weaker every minute.”’ 
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“Exactly,’’? answered the doctor. ‘“‘You 
did well to call me so promptly. Now, if 
you can get her a Little Mouse Pie within 
two hours, her life is saved. The mice 
must be six weeks old, and fresh, not 
pickled. There are two places in the city 
where they can probably be obtained: one 
is Gillespie’s, on the corner of Indiana Ave- 
nue and 22d Street, and the other is P. K. 
Bowen’s on South Park Avenue and 29th. 
Do you trade at either of these places?”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Gray. 

“Well, there is a cat’s annex in the rear, 
where they keep a large and excellent as- 
sortment of this class of goods. ‘They are 
perfectly reliable. Now there is no time to 
be lost. 

“Tabby,” said Mrs. Gray, “if you'll stay 
with the children, I’ll go for the mice my- 
self.’ And she put on her bonnet and 
gloves almost before Tabby had time to an- 
swer; and, taking a parasol in one hand 
and a small tin pail in the other, she walked 
very fast till she came to Gillespie’s. She 
hurried round to the cat’s annex in the rear. 

‘Have you any little mice?’”’ she asked. 

“Fresh or pickled?’’ asked the salesman. 

“Fresh,” said Mrs. Gray, ‘‘and six weeks 
old.” 

“We have plenty of fresh seven weeks 
mice,’’ answered the salesman; ‘“‘and we 
have had a good supply of the sixes, but 
only half an hour ago I filled a large order, 
and now there are only eight left.”’ 

“Hight will do,’ said Mrs. Gray, cagerly, 
handing him the small tin pail. ‘Give 
them to me at once. I will take them 
home myself, for the need is urgent.” 

She hurried home with the mice; and, as 
soon as she was inside the shed, without 
even stopping to take off her bonnet, she 
tied a large gingham apron round her waist, 
and made up a fire in the kitchen stove. 
Then she went quickly to the pantry, and 
took out the kneading-board and rolling- 
pin and a yellow dish and a knife. Then 
she put in the dish a cup of flour and half 
a cup of lard and a level teaspoonful of salt, 
and cut up the lard and mixed it all in with 
the flour, and poured in some water and 
made it up into dough, and sprinkled flour 
on the board and rolled half the dough into 
a thin sheet, and laid it on a plate for the 
undercrust, and trimmed off the edges and 
laid the little mice on it, taking them up 
carefully by their tails, and sprinkled over 
them a little salt and a little pepper and a 
little mustard and a little nutmeg and three 
drops of lemon juice and five drops of va- 
nilla and half a tablespoonful of cream and 
a piece of butter as big as your thumb, and 
rolled out the top crust and laid it over and 
trimmed it off with a knife, and crimped it 
round the edge with a fork. 

This is the correct way to make.a Little 
Mouse Pie. . 

Then she put it in the oven, and sat 
down in a rocking-chair, and rocked very 
hard, and fanned herself while waiting for 
it to bake. 

In twenty minutes it was done. She took 
it out of the oven, and let it stand on the 
window-sill a few minutes to cool. The 
crust was brown and flaky, and the smell of 
it was delicious, Donder and Mustard and 
Custard were in the yard just outside the 
kitchen window; and, when they smelled it, 
they looked at each other, and said,— 

“Oh, my!” 
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Then Mrs. Gray took the pie in where! girl with straight hair was so anxious to see | 


Whitey was, and said,— 

“Whitey, dear, couldn’t you take a taste 
of Little Mouse Pie?’”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ said Whitey, ‘“‘I don’t want 
any.” , 

“Just smell of it, dear, it’s so good.” 
And she held it close to Whitey’s nose. 

Whitey opened her eyes, and said,— 

“T believe I'll taste it.’ 

Her mother put a little crumb in Whitey’s 
mouth; and immediately she sat up very 
straight, and said,— 

“Gimmesommore.”’ 

Then Mrs. Gray knew that Whitey’s life 
was saved. 

“Now, that’s a good child,”’ she said: ‘‘let 
mother see how much of it you can eat.”’ 
She set the pie before Whitey; and in about 
two minutes Whitey had eaten the very last 
crumb, and was licking the plate. Then she 
jumped out of the box, and ran out in the 
yard to play. 

“Bless the child!’’ said Mrs. Gray. And 
she was so happy that, when the doctor 
sent in his bill for fifty dollars, as he did 
the next morning, Mrs. Gray gave him a 
hundred, and thanked him, too. 

(Then Tommy would give a long sigh of 
satisfaction, and say :— 

“That’s a nice story, mamma. 
it all over again.’’) 


Now tell 


The Bothersome Whirlwind. 


There was once a magician, and there was 
once a little girl with straight hair, and 
neither of them had ever heard of each other. 
And there was also a whirlwind, which had 
never heard of either of them. And yet 
these three interesting personalities had a 
great deal to do with each other in the course 
of time. 

The whirlwind was a great bother, prin- 
cipally because it whirled. It whirled, and 
it whirled, and it whirled, all over the wide, 
wide world, and every one who saw or heard 
of it wondered why in the world it whirled. 

“We can understand,” said they, “why 
one should wish to waltz occasionally, but to 
spend one’s life waltzing would dizzy the 
mind of anything that had a mind to dizzy.”’ 

But the whirlwind didn’t mind its lack of 
mind, and it whirled, and it whirled, and it 
whirled, until at last it whirled right into 
the magician, much to his annoyance and 
disgust. You would think it would have 
had better sense, but it didn’t. It had 
whirled away the little sense it had started 
with. 

- Now the magician was dignified and proper, 

and he was distinctly annoyed when he 
found himself seized by the whirlwind and 
spinning round so quickly that he was only 
able to put his toe to the ground once for 
every spin. And, when the whirlwind fi- 
nally left him and whirled off into space, he 
sat down on the ground, and remarked, “‘If 
that whirlwind and I ever meet again, there’s 
going to be trouble.” 

There had been trouble the first time they 
met, as I have told you; but the magician 
planned another kind of trouble altogether 
for their next encounter. 

And just then came up the little girl with 
straight hair (it was so singularly straight, 
it made her unhappy), and, when she heard 
the words the magician was saying, the little 
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| the trouble that was to occur when the ma- 
gician and the whirlwind met once more, that 
she followed the magician about all day 
long. And she said,— 

“What will you do, Mr. Magician, to the 
whirling whirlwind?” 

And he replied, “‘My child, I shall crystal- 
lize it—ossify it—in other words, transfix it!”’ 
which very much impressed the little girl 
with straight hair. 

And _ pretty-soon-before-long the whirl- 
wind came whirling back again, and found 
the magician and the little girl with straight 
hair all alone together. And it was just 
about to spin the magician just as if he had 
been a top, when the magician discovered 
its intentions. He brought forth his magic 
book in a flash, turned to chapter xviii., en- 
titled ‘‘Whirls and Swirls,’ and read in a 
loud and forceful manner a mystic and magi- 
cal formula. 

The whirlwind heard, and the whirlwind 
whistled, and for a few seconds it whirled 
more furiously than ever: it just whirled, 
and whirled! 

But magic is magic, and it’s no use doing 
anything when once it’s started. 

The whirlwind grew smaller and smaller, 
though it still whirled furiously. 

“Can you put it out altogether?’’ asked 
the little girl with straight hair. 

“No,” said the magician, ‘‘but, when it 
gets small enough, I will crystallize—ossify 
—transfix it!’ 

And, when the whirlwind heard that, it 
was so frightened that it seized hold of the 
straight hair of the little girl, and at that 
identical moment the magician said the 
magic words that transfixed it. 

And what do you think had happened? 
The little girl’s hair was no longer straight, 
but hung in beautiful curls and waves! I 
simply can’t describe how delighted she was. 
To have her hair all in whirls and swirls and 
curls seemed to her the loveliest thing im- 
aginable, and all the other children admired 
it so much that they followed the magician 
about for days, in the hope that he would 
discover another whirlwind.—Doris Webb, 
in St. Nicholas. 


The Banyan Deer. 


Once upon a time there was in an Eastern 
country a king who cared more for hunting 
than for any other amusement. Every day 
he called together as many men as he could, 
and went out to shoot deer in the forest. 
At length his people said: ‘‘ This king of ours 
is wasting our time and hindering our work. 
If he must hunt deer, let us arrange it so that 
he will not need our help. We will drive all 
the deer that we can find into a park, and 
there we will plant food for them to eat. 
Then the king can have his pleasure, while 
we go on with our work.”’ 

So they planted grass and walled in the 
park, and drove into it two great herds of 
deer, five hundred in each herd. The king 
of each herd was a fine golden stag, with eyes 
like jewels and horns like shining silver. 
One stag was called the Branch deer; the 
other, the Banyan deer. 

Then the people went to their king and 
said: ‘‘Sire, we have done all that we can to 
make your hunting easy by driving the deer 
into the great park. Permit us now to go on 
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with our own work.” So the king agreed, 
and went to the park to look at the deer. 

When he saw the Banyan deer and the 
Branch deer, he admired them so much that 
he promised them that they should never be 
killed by him. Every day he or his cook 
would go to the park and shoot a deer, 
but no one ever troubled the Banyan deer 
or the Branch deer. ‘The rest of the herds, 
however, lived in a state of dread. At the 
first sight of bow and arrows they would rush 
off, trembling with fright, bruising them- 
selves against trees and rocks. 

Then the Banyan deer went to the Branch 
deer, and said to him: ‘‘Friend, our herds 
are being needlessly tormented. Since the 
deer must die, let them go to their death 
by turns, one from my flock on one day and 
next day one from yours. Then the others 
can live in peace.” 

The Branch deer agreed to this, and so it 
went on for some time until one day the lot 
fell on a mother deer belonging to the herd 
of Branch. Going to the leader, she said: 
“What shall I do, king of the deer? My 
little one cannot live without me. Let me go 
free until he is able to take care of himself, 
then I will take my turn.” 

“No,” said the Branch deer, ‘‘it is unfair 
to the next deer to kill him even a day before 
his time. I can do nothing for you.” 

Then the doe went to the Banyan deer 
and told him her story. And he answered: 
“Go home in peace. I will see that some 
other takes your place.”’ 

No sooner had she left him than the Ban- 
yan deer went to the place appointed by the 
king, and laid himself down to be killed. 
The king was astonished when he saw him 
lying there. 

“My friend,”’ he said, ‘“‘I promised to spare 
your life. Why are you lying here to be 
killed?” 

‘Sire,’ said the Banyan deer, ‘‘there came 
to me a poor mother deer who prayed me to 
let her turn fall on another until the time 
when her little one should be grown. As I 
could not ask another to take her place, I 
have come to lay down my own life in her 
stead.”’ 

“© Banyan deer!” said the king, “arise, 
and go in peace. I will spare her life as well 
as yours.” 

“Though two of us are spared,” said the 
Banyan deer, ‘‘what will the others do? 
Life is dear to us all.” 

“Their lives I spare with yours,” said the 
king. ‘‘No innocent creatures in future shall 
be killed for my selfish pleasure.’’ 

Then the Banyan deer blessed the king 
for his mercy, and went back with his herd 
to the forest.—Adapted from ‘‘ Jataka Tales,” 
by Mrs. Charles A. Lane, in ‘‘The First Book 
of Religion.” 


Walter had been on the ocean a day and 
night, and, when land appeared, he said, “O 
mamma, I’m so glad to see the dirt again!” 


Tulu was watching her mother working 
among the flowers. ‘‘Mamma, I know why 
flowers grow,’’ she said: ‘‘they want to get 
out of the dirt.”—Lippincoll’s. 


“OQ mamma!” ‘Well, Bess?” “A little 
girl in our room at school came from Rou- 
mania! Just think of being born away up 
in that little purple spot on the map!’”’— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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Unto the Hifls. 


I lift mine eyes to Thy high hills, O God, 
To seek the strength they give; 

The patience of their mighty lives 
Can teach me how to live. 


I lift mine eyes to Thy calm hills, O God, 
And passionately pray 

I may go on with dauntless heart 
To face the darkening day. 


T lift mine eyes to Thy dark hills, O God, 
When, lo! there breaks a light, 

The eternal promise of Thy law: 
“Fear not, day follows night.” 


I lift mine eyes to Thy dark hills, O God, 
And through the clouds above 
I clearly see Thy wondrous hand 
That guides in changeless love. 
—The Westminster Gazette. 


Joyfulness. 


BY REV. ARTHUR HAYES SARGENT. 


When the first snow-storm of a northern 
winter covers the grass and hurries the 
farmer to his pasture to save his cattle from 
hunger and cold, he finds them staying in a 
narrow area with their legs drawn together, 
their heads down, and their bodies contracted 
as if they were trying to get away from the 
icy wind and pass through some fourth di- 
mension out of the cold world into a land of 
sunshine. 

Most plants prepare for winter before it 
comes; but, when cold winds come untimely 
or when tender leaves and buds and flowers 
are tricked by unseasonable warmth into 
coming out too soon, and so are caught in 
the storm, they, too, draw their feet together, 
bow their heads, and contract their bodies 
or curl their leaves into rolls and balls as if 
they sought to go back into the warmth and 
moisture of the earth. These methods of 
protection are natural and scientific. The 
power of surrounding elements to affect 
any body is in proportion to the amount of 
its surface which that plant or animal body 
has exposed to their action. So the most 
ready way of protection is by diminishing 
the exposed surface. The solid that has 
least surface in proportion to its cubic con- 
tents is the round globe or sphere. Animals 
and plants instinctively protect themselves 
by drawing in exposed parts and approach- 
ing as near as possible to the shape of a ball. 

On the other hand, when skies are bright 
and the sun shines warmly in spring, every 
living thing opens itself, expands, spreads 
out at full length, and exposes the largest 
possible amount of surface to sunshine and 
air and rain and dew. ‘The poet sings about 
all nature rejoicing, while the student of 
natural history accepts the poet’s declara- 
tion as literally true and notes that rejoicing 
in nature consists in reaching out to fuller 
contact with all surrounding elements, or 
correspondence with a larger environment, 
which means larger life. Life consists in 
contact with environment. In plant and 
animal and man it consists in correspondence 
with things which can be touched and felt 
by reaching out or avoided by drawing in. 

Joy in plants and animals is expansion. 
It is the life-seeking instinct. Grief, pain, 
or fear, on the other hand, is the life-shun- 
ning, death-seeking instinct. 

The protective uses of pain do not change 
this fact. It contributes to life only as 
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throwing overboard part of a cargo may 
save the rest, or as removal of one eye may 
save the other. 

Plants and animals respond thus to what 
is around them because they feel or have 
something that answers to feeling. They 
live because they feel. In like manner all 
human life depends on feeling or emotion, 
and emotion in all its variations consists 
of two things, pleasure and pain. There 
is no purely physical life. Whatever is 
without feeling is material resistance, is only 
mechanical motion. There is no purely in- 
tellectual life. The scientist or mathemati- 
cian who spends his days and nights poring 
over columns of figures or recording proc- 
esses that go on in retorts and crucibles 
and electrical apparatus does so because 
this work gives him something that he enjoys 
as he would enjoy the taste of food or the 
sound of music. 

It is said that there are four fundamental 
processes in mathematics; but, if we go deep 
enough, there is only one, and that is Addi- 
tion. In like manner all human experience 
with all its variations consists of the one 
emotion of joy as it advances in its own ex- 
pression or is cut off or diminished in pain. 

Joy is life and leads to more life. Pain 
is death and leads to more death. 

The Bible is the book of life in that it is 
the book of joy. The first and greatest of 
all direct and definite commands in the 
Bible, the one most often repeated, is the 
command to be joyful. It includes all the 
rest. It includes the ten commandments 
and the law of love. Love is only joy in 
the realm of spirit. It is the soul’s expan- 
sion towards the human heart and the divine 
spirit which it welcomes and enjoys and seeks 
as birds do the spring sunshine. 

“Be joyful” as an arbitrary command 
may seem absurd, and impossible for us to 
obey at will, if we glance from it to our con- 
dition and seea great gulf between. But, 
if we grant that it is a fundamental law of 
our being and of the universe, we shall not 
scorn it becatse it is so contrary to our pres- 
ent powers, but shall rather inquire the way 
and means by which it may be fulfilled. 

Whether the command to be joyful can 
be obeyed depends on whether the universe 
and all life and its conditions are good as a 
whole or essentially evil. If the optimist 
is right, the universal law of life is ‘“‘Be joy- 
ful!’ if the pessimist is right, that command 
is wrong. 

Is life a winter storm in which, like snow- 
bound cattle in a bleak pasture, we must 
cringe and curl to escape the wind? Is it 
a voyage on a darkening sea where our only 
hope is to take in sail and steer for any place 
of safety, and count ourselves successful if 
only we can come to anchor without being 
broken upon the rocks? Or is life a summer 
in which even the thunder-storms contribute 
to life, where we may expand our whole 
being without fear to all its elements, a voy- 
age to the city of God, where it is good to 
crowd on sail and compel every wind to 
carry us towards our port? 

No person can answer these questions 
once for all or for all people. Each must 
answer them for himself. Whatever our 
answer be for ourselves, for ourselves we 
can make that answer true. 

There is no question about the answer 
of Jesus. He was an optimist. He be- 
lieved that all life was good, eternally good. 
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The Beatitudes proclaim the excess of 
blessing that remains to all who spread out 
their hands and open their hearts to drink 
in all of life, with all its pains and sorrows 
and buffetings, at every pore. 

The commands about lending to all who 
wish to borrow, giving to all who ask, and 
turning the other cheek to the smiter are 
warnings against the life-shunning, death- 
seeking contraction (as of a beast in a storm) 
whereby alone danger of fresh blows and 
unreasonable demands may be avoided. 

The need of such commands is apparent 
when we withdraw from friendly groups of a 
stinging blow and think first after every 
affront, ‘“‘Iwill see that they do not get a 
chance to do it again.” It appears in our 
restraint of natural impulses for fear of 
exposing our sensitive spots to ridicule in 
the act of reaching out for more air and 
sunshine. 

Laughter is the supreme expression of 
joy, but a rebuke that quenches laughter is 
doubly painful. He who indulges in a 
hearty laugh comes out of his shell, exposes 
himself, shows himself, shows, indeed, the 
best elements of his nature, yet he exposes 
himself to sharp things; yet it takes large 
faith in the goodness and sunshine of life 
to enter deeply its generous flood at the risk 
of a little pain. 

The command to rejoice, like the command 
to love enemies, requires certain conditions 
for its fulfilment. For these conditions to 
be complete it is often necessary to do some- 
thing. There are strong reasons, as Prof. 
James points out, for believing that physical 
action is the source of all emotion; yet, 
whether we accept this theory or not, we 
grant that it is necessary to make a fire and 
stay near it in order to feel warm, to secure 
food and eat it in order to have the kind of 
satisfaction that follows a good dinner. 

Jesus commanded his followers to pro- 
vide food and fire for joy and love, and then 
he told them to be warmed and filled. When 
we reject the practical teachings of Jesus 
or interpret them as only spiritual, it is our 
own fault if his high ideals of joy and love 
find us unresponsive and unprepared like 
the foolish virgins, 

Jesus sought to give life more abundant 
by opening to every soul a spring of abound- 
ing joy. The righteous are joyful and they 
have abundant life. They expand to touch 
the whole of life like trees by the riverside, 
spreading and blossoming and bearing fruit. 

Because Jesus loved life, he entered it 
with all the powers of his being. He opened 
his heart to all human life and put forth all 
the wealth of his human existence to receive 
divine love and strength. 

Thus he fulfilled his own law of joy, 
which was also the law of love, exposing 
himself freely to the attacks of enemies and 
coldness of friends and misunderstanding 
of the ignorant. He rejoiced and was 
exceeding glad, not in spirit only, but in 
action, as the plant puts out leaves and buds 
and flowers in the spring, unhindered by 
the fact that the best plants suffer most, 
that the best flowers are gathered, and the 
best fruit eaten. He could so rejoice in 
spite of all pain and exposure because his 
reward was great in heaven that was present 
and rejoicing and growing in his own soul. 

For the joy that was set before him he 
endured the cross and despised the shame, 
and led the way of obedience to the greatest 
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of all commandments through which the 
children of God shall come to the Zion of 
their hope with songs and everlasting joy. 


EvGENE, ORE. 


The English Language.* 


BY REV. CLAY MACCAULEY. 


It is practically a certainty that whatever 
nation is the leader in the world’s new com- 
mercial internationalism, that leader will 
supply the language with which, in the main, 
this varied commerce must be cared for and 
developed. Already most, by far the larger 
part, of the market ports of the Seven Seas 
are under the direction, if not the political 
control, of the English and of those who 
In Europe there is English 
Great Britain, of course, and also Gibraltar 
with the islands of the Mediterranean which 
lie in the pathway to the Red Sea; then, 
there are Egypt, the South Africa Union, 
British Guinea, and much else around and 
in the African Continent; then there are 
Aden, India, the Straits Settlement, most of 
the ports of other lands of the Asian Coast 
and of the Philippines in Asia, Australia, 
too, New Zealand, Hawaii and various others 
of the island groups of the South Pacific 
Ocean; and then the whole of America north 
of Mexico, with many of the West India 
Islands and some lands of the Atlantic 
Ocean. All these portions of the earth, 
practically encompassing the planet, have 
been brought under the direct control of 
the English speaking peoples, and are mar- 
ket centres for 500,000,000 of mankind, or 
of about one-third of the human race. More 
than this. It has become true that, even 
in the ports and market places of most lands 
where the language prevailing in foreign 
commerce is not English, the traveller or 
trader can, nevertheless, enter with no other 


‘speech than that of England, and make his 


wants known and be directed on his way,— 
an advantage which with like inclusiveness 
has come to English speech only. So far, 
then, as the world’s expanding commercial 
internationalism is concerned, the dominant 
language, among those used in carrying it 
forward, is English. 

The important question arises, Is English 
so constituted and developing that it is ca- 
pable of being carried beyond its present ac- 
quired vantage as the chief vehicle for bear- 
ing the modern internationalism of commerce 
and of becoming the much-desired and often 
planned-for means of general human inter- 
communication? Of course, we are not 
speaking of it as a world-speech, or universal 
language, in the sense of its supplanting or 
destroying the thousands of other kinds. of 
speech which are the birthright of thousands 
of tribes, races, and peoples. Our question 
is directed to English as a possible general, 
or common, language; as a medium among 
mankind, to be cultivated not only for the 
needs of international traffic and commerce, 
but for the purposes as well of science, art, 
literature, philosophy and religion, indeed 
for the entire round of man’s evolving civili- 
zation. 

The English language in itself considered, 
for instance, and also judged comparatively, 
is eminently simple and direct in construc- 


* Extracts taken from an article published in the coro- 
nation number of the Japan Times. 
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tion and use. Its acquirement, merely as 
an oral medium for the expression of thought 
and feeling, is relatively free from difficulty. 
Grammatically it is so little complicated or 
elaborated as to have earned the reputa- 
tion of being ‘‘a language without a gram- 
mar.’ For itself it may be characterized 
as composed of words of one or of very few 
syllables; as having words which are largely 
self-dependent, and for whose usage inflec- 
tion has but small service to render. In 
fact, if we except the complicated orthog- 
raphy of written English, the acquirement 
of this language is beset with as few difficul- 
ties as are to be met in learning any other 
important form of speech. ‘The orthography 
of English is a deplorable obstacle in the 
way to the learning of its correct reading 
and writing, yet even this evil does not 
counter-balance the great ease with which 
it is acquired as expressive speech. Its 
directness, its simplicity, its facile vocaliza- 
tion are exceptionally favoring qualities that 
commend it in its expanding use. 

But along with these admirable advan- 
tages the English language, as elaborated 
because of the larger culture of the great 
English-speaking peoples, has become the 
most copious in its vocabulary and the richest 
in its stores of literature of any of the lan- 
guages now existing; and it is fully their 
coequal in supplying every impulse in human 
thought or emotion with fitting speech forms. 
In its origins, English happens to be a com- 
posite made up of the most varied materials; 
of elements issuing from ‘Tartaric, Gothic, 
and Saxon sources; these then enriched 
in time by refinements gained from the com- 
manding tongues of ancient ages, especially 
the records of India, Persia, Greece, and 
Rome; and then all this matured and won- 
derfully expanded because of the Renais- 
sance of Europe and the consequent world- 
encompassing British commercial enterprise 
continued during four centuries through which 
most excellent accretions for it were gath- 
ered from the ends of the earth. 

The English language is, then, a treasury 
of words incomparably great, preserving 
linguistic spoils gathered from all the ages 
and places of the world, favored with an 
opulence that can be drawn upon for pur- 
poses of use or beauty almost without its 
exhaustion. Whoever may wish to express 
human thought of any kind can obtain all 
he needs, and far more than he can utilize, 
without his going beyond the resources 
made ready for him in English. 

Then, when we consider the contents of 
the written and printed records existing in 
English, we find an abundance in both quan- 
tity and quality, which goes far to qualify 
it for use as the medium for the most general 
international intercourse. The student from 
any land, who is seeking the largest and 
most comprehensive access to the story of 
the historical career of mankind, and to the 
literature which displays the present activi- 
ties and progress of the peoples of the world, 
will find his search generously met in the 
English libraries and the current English 
publications. 

It is not making an extravagant claim, 
then, to say that the literature now existent 
in English is as comprehensive of the whole 
domain of human thought and knowledge 
as that to be found in any other language. 
Of neccessity it does not embody all existing 
human records, but it is not going too far 
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to say that it is as nearly encyclopedic of 
the whole range of man’s career so far, as 
can be obtained. 

Moreover, wholly free thought, free speech, 
and free and popular education, in intimate 
association with a free journalistic and book 
enterprise abundant beyond compare, are 
conditions which in their continuance will 
further enrich the English language with 
stores of events, thought, knowledge, and 
speculation. They will necessarily attract, 
and suffice for the needs of, the most ac- 
quisitive student of any of the world’s 
peoples. All these things but tend to make 
English the more welcome as the special 
medium for general human intercommuni- 
cation. 

If King George should live through the 
many years which in the course of nature 
now await him, his reign will, in all likeli- 
hood, have been part of the most marvel- 
lous period so far passed in man’s history. 
The present movement towards a true inter- 
nationalism of humanity is sure to gain a 
momentum in the near future such as it 
has not yet had. All lands now have ac- 
cepted the opened ways for entrance within 
their borders: lines for universal intercom- 
munication are being laid by myriad ships 
and railways, telegraphs and the printing 
press. A host of pioneers from all civilized 
peoples are furthering this coming reciproc- 
ity of mankind. Leading among them, in 
numbers and in vantage grounds, so it has 
happened, are the navigators, engineers, 
merchants, missionaries, and explorers whose 
speech is that of England. All civilized 
peoples are to-day worthily working to- 
gether to bring about the practical co-oper- 
ation of universal humanity; but, so far as 
can now be seen, of necessity the larger part 
in this beneficent enterprise has not only 
fallen to the peoples of English speech, but 
is to remain with them far into the future. 
In all probability, therefore, one of the splen- 
dors of the reign of King George V. will be 
the continued spread of the use of the 
English language over the world, to be- 
come, steadily, more and more, the specific 
medium of international speech, not for the 
purposes of commerce only, but for the 
service of the whole round of the complex 
interests and needs of human kind. 


Agreeing to Disagree. 


It is not an easy matter always to think 
highly and amiably of the man from whom 
you differ in matters of opinion. But it is quite 
possible and, to exhibit the highest type of 
manhood, quite necessary. For differences in 
matters of opinion do not necessarily touch 
the essential qualities of character. A man 
may differ from you and be wrong and still 
a man to be respected and loved. Then 
again a man may differ from you and be right. 
It is a singular and an anomalous thing that 
the bitterness of controversy is nowhere more 
scandalously declared than in matters relig- 
ious. There are of course reasons for this, 
Religion happens to be with most men the su- 
preme interest: an assault upon that seems 
like a declaration of war upon God himself. 
Then to be nasty for religious reasons gives 
one the feeling of superior piety than which 
there is no feeling more gratifying or more 
deceiving. Pharisaism of this sort is prac- 
tically incurable. But lawyers differ and 
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differ strongly, doctors differ and differ 
widely, politicians differ and differ tumult- 
uously; but their differences are quite com- 
patible with mutual respect, confidence, 
good will, and even affection. Theologians, 
sponsors as they are to the world for the 
sufficiency of God’s grace and the final 
triumph of God’s truth, should of all men 
be the freest from temper in controversy and 
the friendliest with all who in good con- 
science are seeking a knowledge of God in 
sincerity and truth. 

It is related of the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill that in a conversation with Mr. 
Archibald Forbes, the famous war corre- 
spondent, the talk turned upon India. Now 
Mr. Forbes had just returned from a pro- 
longed and minute examination of Indian 
affairs undertaken at the instance of the 
paper on which he was employed; and Lord 
Randolph had just completed a term as 
secretary of state for India. To a statement 
of Mr. Forbes, Lord Randolph said, ‘‘I know 
you have been in India, but from what you 
say I shouldn’t suppose you knew where it 
was.’’ And Mr. Forbes replied to Lord Ran- 
dolph, ‘‘Yes, you have ruled India, but the 
real India is a sealed book to you.”’ Doesn’t 
that sound promising for afamily feud? And 
yet, immediately after, the two men were 
walking arm in arm to another room to join 
the ladies and to think of each other as self- 
respecting men ought, none the worse that 
they differed on matters pertaining to India. 

It is of no sort of use for a man in these 
days to think himself infallible simply be- 
cause he is talking religiously. Still less is 
it of any use for him to think that because 
he talks vociferously he must therefore be 
talking commandingly or convincingly. In 
religious controversy the first requirement 
is self-control, the second is self-control, and 
the third is self-control. The controversialist 
who sets the graces of humility, charity, rev- 
erence, and forbearance aside can never com- 
mend the religion in which these graces root 
themselves. And the true end of contro- 
versy is persuasion, not persecution.—The 
North-western Christian Advocate. 


Moving Pictures. 


The moving picture show is the club, 
the pulpit, and school of many people. Its 
forms of instruction and entertainment are 
so varied that they do not tire of it. In 
some theatres films are used on Sunday that 
picture religious and ethical ideals, making 
them more real than in many of the churches. 
If a nickelodeon is attended in a city on a 
Saturday or Sunday night, some idea of the 
fascination that moving pictures have on 
the great mass of people may be obtained. 
They are attended by many persons who 
have practically no other opportunity for 
wholesome entertainment. 

The moving picture shows inay be found 
in almost every city in the world. They 
are in Iceland, Alaska, and Siberia; on the 
island of Molokai, where dwell the lepers; 
in China, India, and Japan. For the enter- 
tainment of the passengers they are shown 
on some of the Atlantic and Pacific liners. 
A moving picture theatre for the exhibiting 
of historical scenes has been endowed by 
the government of Sweden. 

National characteristics. are shown by 
the kind of pictures that are most in de- 
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mand. The English prefer melodrama, 
the Jepanese sleight-of-hand and battle 
scenes, the Italians classical tales, the French 
intrigues of passion, and Americans like the 
photo-play, with a simple plot along the 
lines of the popular short story and advent- 
ures on the frontier. 

The moving picture reflects the modern 
love for action and reality. It embodies a 
union of art and science: it represents the 
comedy and tragedy, the good and evil in 
human life, and the beautiful in nature. It 
has been called ‘‘the moving drama of life.” 

Groups of actors have been sent to the 
Rocky Mountains, California, Canada, and 
Florida, in order to obtain the desired local 
color for photo-plays. An actual bear hunt 
in Russia and-a deer hunt in Newfoundland 
have been photographed. 

Through the moving pictures the drama 
appeals to the millions. It is doing for the 
people in the realm of the drama what the 
printing press accomplished for the diffusion 
of literature. The best of plays are now 
within the reach of all the people, the same as 
the best of books and pictures. Many per- 
sons cannot afford to pay from one to three 
dollars an evening to see the plays of Shake- 
speare performed by a great actor. Many 
of the greatest plays may now be seen per- 
formed by prominent actors and actresses 
at the nickelodeons. Prof. Frederick K. 
Starr of the University of Chicago says, 
“The moving picture is not a make-shift, 
but the highest type of entertainment in the 
history of the world.”’ 

It has one great advantage over the regu- 
lar theatre in that its stage is the whole 
earth. A train on the stage of a theatre is 
a. toy at best, but the moving picture film 
represents a real limited train travelling a 
mile a minute. The scenery for the photo- 
play may be absolutely lifelike, being taken 
from a street in Paris, a chalet in Switzerland, 
or a tea-house in Japan. 

On account of being able to stage the plays 
out of doors, military evolutions on a large 
scale, aquatic sports and varied kinds of 
spectacles and pageants, may be represented. 
One of the manufacturers of films maintains 
a small zodlogical garden. The pictures are 
more real than the setting on the stage of a 
theatre because the rehearsals for many pict- 
ures are held out of doors and the stage is 
a scene in nature,—a jungle, a glacier, a 
river, the ocean or a ruined castle. 

Much stage scenery is gaudy and unreal. 
The painted mountains, clouds, and the sea 
rarely take the observer in imagination to 
the world of nature. In moving pictures 
we see real mountains, real black storm- 
threatening clouds, the real ocean lashed 
into a fury by the storm, real trees’ swayed 
by the wind, and the real sunshine of the 
desert. 

Miss Jane Addams says of the photo-play: 
“Tt is one of those peculiar mushroom 
growths in the amusement of a great city 
that spring up suddenly, somehow, no one 
knows why, and it had to grow because the 
good in it was too big and splendid at rock 
bottom to allow the little evil to control and 
destroy it.”” Prof. S. N. Patten, in ‘“‘ Product 
and Climax,” declares that it is ‘‘the first 
cheap amusement to occupy the economic 
plane that the saloon has so long exclusively 
controlled. Its enormous popularity 
is proof that it appeals to the foundation 
qualities of men. It is, moreover, upbuilding, 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. : 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 


carries a book-room. Branch at 105 South Dearborn * 


Street, Chicago. 
President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
Treasurer, Mr. John H. Edwards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Univers churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘“‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
rr Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
aa San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Alfred T. White, New 

ork. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass, 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 
First Vice-President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San 
Francisco, Cal. t 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. r 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 381 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. - 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and t> sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. William R. Lord, Rev. William 
M. Brundage, Ph.D., Rev. Charles W. Casson, Rev. 
Henry W. Foote. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Directors: Rev. Earl C. Davis, John Haynes Holmes. 


‘ 
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for the picture of exciting adventure rouses 
the imagination and concentration which 
have lapsed in humdrum toil.’”’ Thomas A. 
Edison, in speaking of the possibilities of 
moving pictures, says: ‘It will wipe out 
narrow-minded prejudices which are founded 
on ignorance, it will create a feeling of sym- 
pathy and a desire to help the down-trodden 
people of the earth, and it will give new ideals 
to be followed.”’ 

Even more important than a careful 
supervision of the books in public libraries 
is it to have a censorship of moving pictures. 
Voluntarily managers of the leading moving 
picture factories asked for the establishment 
of a National Board of Censors in New York 
City. This committee consists of represen- 
tatives from the People’s Institute, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Women's 
Municipal League, and other civic and phil- 
anthropic societies, meeting four times a 
week to pass upon the merits of the films. 
Since the establishment of this Board of 
Censors the general character of films man- 
ufactured has greatly improved and there is 
slight room for criticism of the new films 
that are being exhibited. 

Effective moral instruction is largely a 
matter of suggestion. Its power often de- 
pends upon a gesture or the facial expression. 
Formal moral instruction has some worth, 
but it often fails because it seems to the child 
to have no relation to life. Through the 
moving picture it is possible to make vital 
and vivid the highest moral ideals. In place 
of being used primarily as a means for making 
money, moving pictures should be considered 
_ one of the best means to impart instruction 
and develop ethical ideals. 

Jane Addams looks forward to the time 
when the moying picture ‘‘will be viewed as 
a mere mechanical device for the use of the 
church, the school and the library, as well 
as for the theatre.’’—Rev. Clarence Reed, in 
the Pacific Unitarian. 


Temperance in Germany. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


A very notable event in the social and 
ethical life of Germany has been the recent 
Anti-aleohol Congress held in Dresden in the 
last days of July. It was not held by the 
large ‘‘German Association against the 
Misuse of Intoxicating Liquors,’ but was 
conducted by those total abstainers, the 
“German Order of Good Templars.’’ 

A few years since the latter were considered 
quite insignificant and thcir efforts ignored 
or laughed toscorn. To-day they are taken 
very seriously. A ‘Society for Protection 
against the Unjust Attacks of the Opponents 
of Alcohol’’ has been created, a Press Bu- 
reau established, and the brewers, distillers, 
and vendors of liquor are united in their 
own interest to influence the public mind. 

The attendance at this Total Abstinence 
Congress was very great, reaching on some 
occasions 1,500 and 2,000 persons. The 
statistics concerning the growth of the 
Order of Good Templars in Germany were 
surprising and reassuring. The greatest 
interest was created by a severe arraignment 
of the German newspaper press, by the 
well-known temperance advocate, Dr. Pop- 
ert of Hamburg, in which its subserviency 
to the liquor power was disclosed in a most 
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drastic fashion. The German Association of 
Abstinent Women conducted one of the 
sessions. At the meeting of the International 
Grand Lodge of Good Templars, Dr. Strecker 
of Berlin made a most effective exposure 
of the false facts and statistics cited by the 
Brewers’ Union at the Hygienic Exhibition 
in that city, in an attempt to show the health- 
fulness of beer drinking. The exhibition 
authorities themselves were so impressed with 
the fallacies and misstatements of the 
Brewers’ Union in this connection that, after 
an ineffectual endeavor to secure their 
removal, they set up another tablet calling 
attention to their inaccuracy. 

Dr. Strecker’s address aroused the local 
liquor interests. A public meeting was 
called by them, and attended not only by 
their supporters, but by a large number of 
Good Templar delegates. When spokesmen 
of the latter element attempted to reply 
to the statements of the liquor advocates, 
they were not allowed to speak, whereupon, 
amid a great tumult, they withdrew in a 
body. 

Dr. Forel, the well-known temperance 
leader of Switzerland, and other represen- 
tative men of science and social workers 
treated of the liquor habit from various point 
of view. A local judge was listened to with 
courtesy as he defended moderate drinking 
and deprecated the attack on the great 
brewing interests of Germany. 

The Society of Abstinent Teachers, of the 
Union of Abstinent Students, and that of 
Abstinent Philologians, with other kindred 
associations, held special meetings. The 
Congress lasted nearly a week, and the 
interest and enthusiasm remained unabated 
to the end. 

The temperance reform in Germany is 
well initiated and making excellent progress. 


Mountain Visions. 


BY REV. E. M. H. ABBOTT. 


However and whenever our mountain 
visions — glimpses of the highest and widest 
—come to us, we should make the most of 
them in common ways and valley lands, 
neither calling them illusions nor seeking to 
tarry with them. We should keep in mind 
that the power to assimilate and. utilize the 
inspiration they bring may be lost by linger- 
ing too long. 

Excited Peter, though he thought the 
mountain glory too good to leave, would no 
doubt have been the first to weary of it after 
the vision faded, but, could he have carried 
the meaning of it into later scenes of trial, 
he might have been more courageous. 

The grace and beauty of a lifting vision 
becomes most tender helpfulness when 
carried into the dusty conflict and directly 
applied to check the hasty criticism or hurt- 
ing doubt. Its utility consists in putting a 
foundation under it, or bringing the power 
of it directly into practice. How delightful 
if we could apply its generous breadth and 
loving spirit to our fellow-travellers day by 
day, even.as sometimes happens when a 
common purpose unites us, or a great de- 
mand or cause lifts us above smallness. 

I have seen and felt, in some harmonious 
conventions and gatherings of earnest people, 
the force of this free power of spirit, unhin- 
dered by lines or fences, giving a glimpse of 
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what we hope may be. When the Unitarian 
prayer called forth the Methodist ‘‘Amen,”’ 
and in all sincerity and heartily people sang 
“It is good to be here,’ I thought the occa- 
sion a fair mountain vision, and I have treas- 
ured it with other dear memories, glad that 
it was not marred by lingering too long, 
grateful to hold always in mind those lighted, 
sympathetic faces. 

But, if I believed, when, oblivious to divid- 
ing names, my heart responded to another’s 
message, that another is as much imbued 
with the love of God as myself, then let me 
not forget it on a less agreeable occasion 
when opposing doctrines seem to clash. Did 
I look with admiration and unreserved sym- 
pathy upon my earnest friend, who seemed 
truly exalted and rapturously sang on one oc- 
casion, then, if some other day, down among 
cold commonplaces, I hear a whisper, of 
ridicule or censure or complaint, which, in 
spite of me, may bring at first a more unwel- 
come thought, let me recall that lighted face, 
that fervent voice, and my own amiable 
opinion. ‘Thus may I make use of my higher 
vision, and see joy and hope for the world 
in these flashlights that reveal loyal souls 
to one another. In such delightful recogni- 
tions we make no doctrinal arguments, we 
offer no apologies. The responding evangel- 
ical does not make the mistake of supposing 
that the quiet Unitarian has no religious 
emotion; and the latter is not troubled by 
the fervor, which may or may not be en- 
during, but is sincere while it lasts. This 
would be too still a world if nobody ever 
spoke out, it might be too noisy if every- 
body spoke at the high tides of enthusiasm; 
but the right spirit can harmonize the two. 


A Deerfield Celebration. 


The field day of the Pocumtuck Valley 
Memorial Association, August 22, was marked 
by the dedication of monuments to John 
Sheldon and John Stebbins, two valiant 
men and worthy patriots of the stormy early 
period of Deerfield’s history. A large au- 
dience gathered on Deerfield Common. 
Hon. Herbert C. Parsons of Greenfield pre- 
sided. Inthe morning Dr. Henry H. Barber 
of Meadville read an original poem, “A 
Deerfield Pioneer and his Rescue Work,”’ 
and a choral, written by Rev. Richard E. 
Birks, minister of the historic First Church 
of Deerfield, was sung by a choir. 

The unveiling of the Sheldon tablet on 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, Mass., the 23d inst., by Rev. Granville Pierce 
of Ashby, Prof. Robert H. Smith of the Institute of Tech- 
nology of Boston and Helen Morton, daughter of the late 
John Waldron of Somerville. 


In Winchester, Mass., August 23, by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Curtis W. Nash and Miss Gertrude L. Symmes. 


Addresses. 


The address of Dr. IX. S. Goodhue for Au- 
gust, September, and October will be Santa Barbara, Cal, 
Hf WOULD like to take one or two boys into my home 

the coming year for private instruction and home care. 


Apply to Earl C. Davis, Minister of Unity Church, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


Ww NTED, by a boy and two girls, ages 16 to 20 years, 

while attending high school, places to work for board. 
Excellent references given. Apply to the Christian Register, 
272 Congress St., Koston, Mass. 
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a great granite bowlder was preceded by 
the reading of a paper by Mrs. George Shel- 
don, entitled ‘‘John Sheldon and the Old 
Indian House Homestead.’ Dinner was 
served at long tables set on the common, 
and after the dinner the second monument, 
dedicated to the memory of John Stebbins, 
‘was unveiled by a descendant, followed by 
the reading of a paper written by Miss Har- 
riet E. Childs. After the return to the 
common Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, Mr. 
Thomas Franklin Waters, president of the 
Ipswich Historical Society and editor of the 
Massachusetts Magazine, Prof. Henry H. 
Barber, and others delivered addresses or 
spoke briefly. 


Cnitarian Temperance Society. 


A Notable Enterprise. 


A little over a month ago, on a Sunday 
afternoon, in Birmingham, England, fifty 
addresses on temperance were delivered by 
eminent doctors. These meetings were ar- 
ranged, not by temperance societies, but by 
the Birmingham and Midland Federation 
of Brotherhoods. They were held in 
churches, club-houses, public halls, and ed- 
ucational buildings. All these doctors are 
persons of distinction in their profession 
(among them a half-dozen women), drawn 
from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
as well as Canada and New Zealand. Some 
have been knighted for their scientific achieve- 
ments. 

Dr. Sims Woodhead of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, speaking on ‘‘ Alcohol and Disease,”’ 
declared: ‘‘Alcohol taken in comparatively 
small quantities interferes with the blood. 
There is a very direct connection between 
tuberculosis and the amount of alcohol con- 
sumed. By taking alcohol the human being 
renders himself more open to attack by dis- 
eases of various kinds, and also impairs his 
faculties. Alcohol is the doctor’s worst 
friend.”’ 

Sir Victor Horsley, one of the most distin- 
guished physicians of England, in an address 
on ‘Citizenship and Temperance,’ made 
this statement: ‘‘ Alcohol is not a food; it 
is not a stimulant; it is a narcotic or poison. 
To be efficient, mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally, one must be a total abstainer, a posi- 
tion approved by all medical science.”’ 

Dr. Evatt, surgeon-general of the British 
army, gave an encouraging report of the in- 
crease of total abstinence among soldiers and 
pointed out how disease and disorder had 
decreased on this account. 

Dr. A. W. Russell, a celebrated doctor of 
Glasgow, used these words: ‘‘ The term ‘stim- 
ulant’ as applied to alcohol is a misnomer. 
It is a paralysis, a depressing agent, and not 
a stimulating one at all. Alcohol is a poison 
to the protoplasm. It breeds disease in all 
forms and unfits men for work.” 

Dr. Clouston of Edinburgh, recently 
knighted by King George, asserted: ‘‘ Alco- 
hol hinders work of every kind. It is not 
needed for health. It is the most frequent 
cause of mental disease. Its use is attended 
by dangers to the race as well as to the indi- 
vidual.” 

Dr. Robert Jones, superintendent of a 
large London asylum, called attention to 
the fact that fifty-seven of the sixty-eight 
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authorities, who testified before a committee 
investigating national deterioration, referred 
to alcohol as a prominent cause of social de- 
cline. 

Sir Alexander Simpson, M.D., quoted and 
confirmed the opinion of Sir Thomas Fraser, 
professor of materia medica in the university 
of Edinburgh, respecting the remarkable de- 
crease in the use of alcohol in hospitals. 
And Dr. Charles W. Cathcart, surgeon at 
the Royal Infirmary, spoke of the great 
change among doctors in this respect during 
the last twenty years, adding, ‘‘It is now 
a comparatively rare thing for any patient 
to have alcohol prescribed.”’ 

What a helpful thing it was to have fifty 
prominent doctors earnestly warning all 
sorts and conditions of people in Birmingham 
(about the size of Boston), on a Sunday after- 
noon, against the use of liquors, and pleading, 
not for “‘ moderation,”’ but for total abstinence. 
They were probably heard by nearly one- 
tenth of the adult population of the city, 
while the press distributed their impressive 
testimony to hundreds of thousands of 
readers. 

Would that such a mighty temperance 
demonstration could be made here in the 
city of Boston! Would that our physicians 
were as active and emphatic for total ab- 
stinence as these eminent doctors of Great 
Britain! JosEPH H. CrooKEr. 

ROSLINDALE (Boston). 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The Seventh Biennial Bazaar. 


The last bulletin of the Seventh Biennial 
Bazaar, copies of which have been mailed 
quite widely, contain the following sugges- 
tive announcement. 

“The Young People’s Religious Union will 
hold its Seventh Biennial Bazaar at Hotel 
Vendome, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., opening Thursday, November 9, at 
2 P.M., and closing Saturday, November 11, 
with dancing from 8 to 1o. 

“In order to make it the most attractive 
and the biggest financial success we need your 
help. 

“Will you give us your hearty support both 
before and during the Bazaar? 

“The maximum sum reached at any fair 
is just over $2,000. Shall we cover this or 
not? It rests with you. 

“The last issue of our Biennial Bazaar will 
give full particulars of the programme; but at 
this early date we feel sure we can promise 
to help you with your Christmas shopping, 
furnish you with an excellent lunch and a 
fine entertainment, if you will all do your 
part. Iam sure it will make the very best 
place to meet your friends. 

“Bring the children on Saturday afternoon. 

“Remember dates, November 9, 10, I1. 

“Remember Time, 2 to 10, 10 to 10, and 10 
to 10. 

“Remember Place, Hotel Vendome. 

‘* Admission, 10 cents, 

“Mallie J. Floyd, 
“ Chairman forCommittee.”’ 


If you have not already received one of 
the little booklets announcing the coming 
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fair, send your request to the national sec- 
retary and she will mail you one or several, 
as desired. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, 
N.H., Rev. Alfred R. Hussey will preach 
September 3. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., will preach September 3. 


The King’s Chapel service on Sunday 
morning, September 3, at 10.30 A.M., will 
be conducted by Rev. Francis H. Rowley, 
D.D. 


The union service at the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, on September 3, 
will be conducted by Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
of Boston. 


The service at the Nahant Church on 
Sunday, September 3, 11 A.M., will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Charles Reynolds Brown, 
dean of the Yale Divinity School. 


Dr. William H. Lyon of Brookline will 
preach at Ir A.M., on Sunday, September 3, 
at the First Unitarian Church, Manchester- 
by-the-Sea. Communion after morning ser- 
vice. 


The service at Union Chapel, Magnolia, 
Mass., on Sunday, September 3, at 10.30 


A.M., will be conducted by Rey. Ulysses G. ° 


B. Pierce of All Souls’ Church, Washington, 
DEC) 


The service at the First Parish in Dorches- 
ter, Meeting House Hill, Sunday, September 
3, at 11 A.M., will be conducted by Rev. 
William W. Fenn, D.D., dean of Harvard 
Divinity School. 


Churches. 


KENNEBUNK, Ms&.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. D. M. Wilson: Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes will preach on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 3. 


New SaLem, Mass.—The Congregational 
Society, Rev. Perry Marshall: The twentieth 
season of summer preaching under the present 
pastorate closed last Sunday with an able 
and helpful sermon by Rev. Edward H. 
Brenan of Ware, whose good words the 
people were glad to hear. The meetings 
during these twenty years have been well 
attended, some coming from other towns 
every season, if not every Sunday. The 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Suferi p 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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church building has been well repaired, and 
more than forty new members have been 
received into the society. 


Rowe, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: Sum- 
mer activities are in full tide at Rowe. The 
recent fair cleared over $160, a part of which 
sum will be added to a permanent fund for 
the church support. On Sunday, August 
20, the beautiful Preserved Smith Memorial 
Church was crowded. Royal Stone Smith 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., conducted the music, 
and sang a fine solo, ‘‘ The Lord is the strength 
of my life,’’ in harmony with an able sermon 
by Miss Barnard from the text, ‘‘Show us 
the Father.’’ The audience included two 
Unitarian ministers, one Baptist minister, 
and a few Roman Catholics from the wood 
sawyers’ camp. A faithful and uplifting 
work is being done by Miss Barnard in this 
beautiful but remote hill town. 


From Madam Breshkovsky. 


Mention was made in the Christian Register 
a few months ago that books, magazines, and 
newspapers, especially those containing pict- 
ures, would be acceptable to Mrs. Catherine 
Breshkovsky, the distinguished Russian 
political exile, who is now living under police 
surveillance at Kirensk in the Province of 
Irkutsk, Siberia. Mrs. Breshkovsky wishes 
to express her warm gratitude for the many 
such tokens of remembrance that she has 
since received from America. She is not 
able to acknowledge them all personally. 


Summer Services in New York. 


BY MARY LOUISE CATLIN. 


With their customary public spirit the 
trustees of All Souls’ Church have opened 
their hospitable doors for July and August. 

For the fourth season Rev. Leon A. Hervey 
of Flatbush has conducted the Sunday ser- 
vices and been within call week days for 
any needed ministerial duty. 

There has been an increase of ro per cent. 
in attendance, with a larger proportion than 
ever before of non-Unitarians, fewer fam- 
ilies faces, and more inquirers. 

Several different nationalities have been 
represented, and most interesting experiences 
have been confided to the minister. 

The carefully selected tracts have been 
taken from the church door, and there is 
every reason to believe that influence has 
gone forth into places where perhaps no lib- 
eral thought hes ever penetrated. 

The subjects were: ‘‘ The Making of Men,” 
thoughts for Independence Day; ‘‘ Making 
the Most of Life,’’ suggested by David Gray- 
son’s “Adventures in Contentment”’; 
“Freedom through Service,’ a lesson from 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest,’’ an interesting and 
unique interpretation of the play. The 
four following Sundays were devoted to a 
series of sermons on ‘‘ The Coming Religion”’; 
Our belief in Jesus, in God, in the Brother- 
hood of Man, and in Immortality. On- 
August 20 the subject was “‘The Unity of 
Great Religions”; and on August 27, ‘‘ Every- 
day Religion,’ with a consideration of some 
of the probable results of the adoption of 
the proposed New Charter of New York 
City. 
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It is an incentive to hunger 


to see Uneeda Biscuit 


made. 


All materials are of the finest quality 


—clean, nutritious. 


mixed in spotless trays 


The dough is 


in a spotless 


bakery. Rolled thin; baked in wonderful 


ovens scientifically heated 


to give just 


» the right crispness; then packed into 
the moisture-proof packages that 
keep them fresh, crisp and 


clean till eaten. 


Never sold 
in bulk 


These widely differing subjects have been 
invariably treated upon a deeply religious 
basis, with practical suggestions for the con- 
duct of daily life. 

And, while the terrible evils of the present 
have been fully recognized, the emphasis has 
been laid upon the upward progress of human 
kind. P 

One wonders how Mr. Harvey has been 
able to preach almost continuously for four 
years and yet, in spite of this constant press- 
ure upon him, to retain his splendid opti- 
mism and never to lose his mental poise. 

Perhaps his increasing enthusiasm for 
these summer services which have brought 
him some rich and valuable experiences 
may in some measure be a substitute for 
the weeks of physical rest and mental recu- 
peration generally considered necessary for 
a minister’s best work. 

Be that as it may, there has been a marked 


growth in power in his pulpit ministrations. 
He is the real preacher, who thinks rationally, 
states clearly, judges sanely. 

He is able to look beneath the surface, and, 
discerning human needs, to strengthen the 
weak, to impart courage to the hopeless, and 
so to be a worthy exponent of the Grand Uni- 
tarian Faith which for these many years he 
has so steadfastly represented. 


The Brazilian president will in future 
wear a band of ribbon six inches wide, ter- 
minating at its ends in gold fringe. On 
it will be embroidered in gold the heraldic 
arms of Brazil, over a ground of the national 
colors. Suspended from the ribbon will be 
|a gold medal showing on one side the Bra- 
| zilian coat of arms and on the obverse side 


the inscription ‘“Presidencia da Republica 
do Brazil.” 
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Pleasantries. 


Agent: ‘Don’t you want an enlarged 
photograph of yourself?” Stout Gentle- 
man: ‘‘Enlarged? What for?” 


“TI suppose your baby sister cries some?”’ 
asked one of the neighbors. ‘‘Cries!”’ said 
Mary. ‘‘ Why she just seems to look on the 
dark side of things all the time!”’ 


An orator is credited with a peroration in 
which he spoke of ‘“‘all ranks, from the queen 
sitting on her throne to the cottager sitting 
on his cottage.” —The Christian Advocate. 


Small Brother: ‘Are you going to marry 
Sister Ruth?’’ Caller: ‘“‘Why—er—lI really 
don't know, you know!” Small Brother: 
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PIPE & REED «att 
CHURCH 
Y. 3 OK 
120 BOYLSTONST. 
© BOSTON — MASS.: LU 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
{TGRORTERRETRRTEERES OES SS eee 


Sai Sets 
CLT Deep in 
Underground the 


Garbage Receiver Ground 


a : Detents the plans re the BA ge 

_fly; also prevents dogs, cats an 
Open with the Foot rats making a mess of the garbage. 
No Litter. No Odor. Sojd direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
pos in pat use. It pays to look us up. Send 
or circular. 


“That’s what I thought. Well, you are!” 
Life. 


“Who are those solid-looking men going 
up in the express elevator?’’ ‘‘They are 
capitalists. We have a marked-down sale 
of railways to-day on the twenty-fourth 
floor in the second annex back.” 


“What’s the matter, Brushe? - You look 
sad.’”’ “I am sad. I decorated a set of 
soup-plates for Mrs. Boodelle;) and what 
do you suppose she does with them?’ 
“Give it up. What?’ ‘‘Uses’em for soup.” 
Good News. 


Rey. Charles H. Spurgeon one day re- 
marked to one of his sons, ‘‘Can you tell me 
why the lions did not eat Daniel?” ‘No, 
sir, why was it?’”’ ‘Because the most of 
him was back bone and the rest was grit.” 
Youth’s Companion. 


Tom and Sam were old cronies. On one 
occasion Sam took umbrage at some remark 
from Tom, and he sarcastically ejaculated: 


“’Tom-ass!’? But Tom’s ready wit was 
equal to the occasion. He replied, “‘Sam- 
mule!’’—Boston Transcript. 


A story is told of the daughter of William 
Jennings Bryan. When a young girl, she 
started to school one morning, and after a 
desperate run for a street-car finally succeeded 
in catching it. As she took her seat, she 
gasped, ‘‘Well, I’m glad one of the family 
can run for something and get it.’’—Aftchi- 
son Globe. 


A reviewer in the New York Nation tells 
the following story: ‘Three hearers of the 
celebrated Dr. X. were talking in the vesti- 
bule after the service. ‘‘We must admit,”’ 
remarked the first, “‘that the Doctor dives 
deeper into his subject than any other 
preacher.”’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the second, ‘“‘and 
stays under longer.’’ ‘‘ And comes up drier,”’ 
added the third. 


One summer, when an admirable ex-Secre- 
tary of the Navy was visiting his native vil- 
lage of Buckfield, in Maine, he sent some 
clothes to the village washerwoman, and, 
driving by the next week in company with 
a representative to Congress, stopped to 
ask for them. The woman turned to her 
assistant. ‘‘May,” said she, “is Johnny’s 
washing done yet?” * 


A farmer, travelling to London, became 
impressed with the belief that he had left 
behind certain important papers. As he 
made a hurried investigation of his bag, he 
said, ‘‘If I did leave those papers I’m a 
fool.’’. He continued the search, and, as he 
reached the last bundle, he repeated, ‘‘ Yes, 
sir, I believe it’ll turn out I’m a fool!’”’ Now 
the travelling British public resents any dis- 
turbance; and a man on the other side of 
the compartment, who had frowningly looked 
over his newspaper, said, with sarcastic in- 
terest, ‘‘Oblige me, sir, by laying a little 
money that same way for me.” 


‘sJUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 
Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 


Price, 40 cents | 
272 Congress St., Boston 


By mail, 50 cents 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsot ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the. views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 


all of them have an historical value.’’ | TH# MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL | 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


FOR BOYS. Lo- 


ROCK RIDGE HALL cation high, dry 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Justructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr. B. R. WuirTr, Wellesley Hiils, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDutffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radclifie) 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
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56 WALL ST. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


. 1 Worcester, Mass. 
The Highland Military Academy Retatiished 18:6, 
“A Model School” says a present patron. Prepares for col- 
lege, professional and business life. 16 acres campus, or- 
chard, farm, 6 buildings. Gymnasium. Manual Training. 
Athletic fields. $400. Joseph Alden Shaw,a.m., Headmaster. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, n.u. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
peepicers, Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 

‘en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
Parker Farr, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College preparatory 
and general courses. Address: 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 


H. ELLIS Co., | Rev-SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844 ) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 


tificate, General high school course, 
Postgraduate work 
Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 
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